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A cANDLE faintly burned in the window, 
to which the black ladder had often been 
raised for the sliding away of all that was most 
| precious in this world to a striving wife anda 

Loved of hungry babies; and Stephen added 
| to his other thoughts the stern reflection, that 
| of all the casualties of this existence upon 
| earth, not one was dealt out with so unequal 
The inequality of Birth 
was nothing to it. For, say that the child of 
| a King and the child of a Weaver were born 
| to-night in the same moment, what was that 
| disparity, to the death of any human creature 
| who was serviceable to, or beloved by, 
| another, while this abandoned woman lived 


| on! 


From the outside of his home he gloomily 
passed to the inside, with suspended breath 
and with a slow footstep. He went up to his 
| door, opened it, and so into the room. 
Quiet and peace were there. Rachael was 
| there, sitting by the bed. 
| She turned her head, and the light of her 
| face shone in upon the midnight of his mind. 
| She sat by the bed, watching and tending his 
| wife. That is to say, he saw that some one 
lay there, and he knew too well it must be 
| she; but Rachael’s hands had put a curtain 

up, so that she was screened from his eyes. 
| Her disgraceful garments were removed, and 
| some of Rachael’s were in the room. Every- 
| thing was in its place and order as he had 
| always kept it, the little fire was newly 
trimmed, and the hearth was freshly swept. 
It appeared to him that he saw all this in 
Rachael’s face, and looked at nothing besides. 
While looking at it, it was shut out from his 
view by the softened tears that filled his 
eyes; but, not before he had seen how earnestly 
she looked at him, and how her own eyes 
were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and 
satisfying herself that all was quiet there, 
spoke in a low, calm, cheerful voice. 

“Tam glad you have come at last, Stephen. 
You are very late.” 

“T ha’ been walking up an’ down.” 

“TI thought so, But ’tis too bad a night 
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for that. The rain falls very heavy, and the 
wind has risen.” 

The wind? True, It was blowing hard. 
Hark to the thundering in the chimney, 
and the surging noise! To have been out in 


such a wind, and not to have known it was 


blowing! 

“T have been here once before, to-day, 
Stephen. Landlady came round for me at 
dinner-time, There was some one here that 
needed looking to, she said. And ’deed she 
was right. All wandering and lost, Stephen. 
Wounded too, and bruised.” 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, 
drooping his head before her. 

“ T came to do what little I could, Stephen; 
first, for that she worked with me when we 
were girls both, and for that you courted her 
and married her when I was her friend—” 

He laid his furrowed forehead on his hand, 
with a low groan. 

“ And next, for that I know your heart, 
and am right sure and certain that ’tis far 
too merciful to let her die, or even so much 
as suffer, for want of aid. Thou knowest 
who said, ‘ Let him who is without sin among 
you, cast the first stone at her!’ There have 
been plenty to do that. Thou art not the 
man to cast the last stone, Stephen, when she 
is brought so low.” 

“O Rachael, Rachael !” 

“Thou hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven 
reward thee!” she said, in compassionate 
accents. “Iam thy poor friend, with all my 
heart and mind.” 

The wounds of which she had spoken, 
seemed to be about the neck of the self-made 
outcast. She dressed them now, still without 
showing her. She steeped a piece of linen in 
a basin, into which she poured some liquid 
from a bottle, and laid it with a gentle hand 
upon the sore. The three-legged table had 
been drawn close to the bedside, and on it 
there were two bottles. This was one. 

It was not so far off, but that Stephen, 
following her hands with his eyes, could read 
what was printed on it, in large letters. He 
turned of a deadly hue, and a sudden horror 
seemed to fall upon him. 

“T will stay here, Stephen,” said Rachael, 

uietly resuming her seat, “ till the bells go 
Three Tis to be done again at three, and 
then she may be left till morning.” 
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“But thy rest agen to-morrow’s work, my 
dear.” 

“T slept sound, last night. I can wake 
many nights, when I am put toit. °Tis thou 
who art in need of rest—so white and tired. 
Try to sleep in the chair there, while I watch. 
Thou hadst no sleep last night, I ean well 
believe. To-morrow’s work is far harder for 
thee than for me.” 

He heard thé thundering and surging out 
of doors, and it seemed to him as if his late 
angry mood were going about trying to get 
at him. She had cast it out; she would 
keep it out ; he trusted to her to defend him 
from himself. 

“She don’t know me, Stephen; she just 
drowsily mutters and stares. I have spoken 
to her times and again, but she don’t notice ! 
*Tis as well so. When she comes to her 
right. mind once more, I shall have done what 
I can, and she never the wiser.” 

“ How long, Rachael, is't looked for, that 
she’ll be so ?” 

“Doctor said she would haply eome to 
her mind to-morrow.” 

His eyes again fell on the bottle, and a 
tremble passed over him, causing him to 
shiver in every limb. She thought he was 
chilled with the wet. “No,” he said; “it 
was not that. 

“ A fright ?” 

“ Ay, ay! coming in. When I were walk- 
ing. When I were thinking. When I—” 
It seized him again; and he stood up, 
holding by the mantel-shelf, as he pressed 
his dank cold hair down with a hand that 
shook as if it were palsied. 

“ Stephen !” 

She was coming to him, but he stretehed 
out his arm to stop her. 

“No! Don’t please; don’t! Let me see 
thee setten by the bed. Let me see thee, 
a’ so good, and so forgiving. Let me see thee 
as I see thee when I coom in. I can never 
see thee better than so. Never, never, 
never !” 

He had a violent fit: of trembling, and then 
sunk into his chair. After a time he con- 
trouled himself, and, resting with an elbow 
on one knee, and his head upon that hand, 
eould look towards Rachael. Seen aeross 
the dim candle with his moistened eyes, she 
looked as if she had a glory shining round 
her head. He could have believed she had. 
He did believe it, as the noise without shook 
the window, rattled at the door below, 
and went about the house clamouring and 
lamenting. 

“When she gets better, Stephen, ‘tis to be 
hoped she'll leave thee to thyself again, and 
do thee no more hurt. Anyways we will hope 
so now. And now I shall keep silence, for I 
want thee to sleep.” 

He closed his. eyes, more to please her than 
to rest his weary head; but, by slow degrees 
as he listened to the great noise of the wind, 
he ceased to hear it, or it changed into the 


He had had a fright.” 
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working of his loom, or even into the voices 
of the day (his own included) saying what 
had been really said. Even this imperfect 
consciousness faded away at last, and he 
dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that he, and some one on whom 
his heart had long been set—but she was not 
Rachael, and that surprised him, even in the 
midst. of his imaginary happiness—stood in 
the church being married. While the cere- 
mony was performing, and while he recog- 
nised among the witnesses some whom he 
knew to be living, and many whom he knew 
to be dead, darkness came on, succeeded by 
the shining of a tremendous light. It broke 
from one line in the table of commandments 
at the altar, and illuminated the building with 
the words. They were sounded through the 
church too, as if there were voices in the fiery 
letters. Upon this, the whole appearance 
before him and around him changed, and 
nothing was left as it had been, but himself 
and the clergyman. They stood in the day- 
light. before a crowd so vast, that if all the 
people in the world could have been brought 
together into one space, they could not have 
looked, he thought, more mumerous; and 
they all abhorred him, and there was not one 
pitying or friendly eye among the millions 
that were fastened on his face. He stood on 
a raised stage, under hisown loom ; and, look- 
ing up at the shape the loom took, and hear- 
ing the burial service distinetly read,he knew 
that he was there to suffer death. In an 
instant what he stood on fell below him, and 
he was gone. 

Out: of what mystery he came back to. his 
usual life, and to places that he knew, he was 
unable to consider ; but, he was back in those 
places by some means, and with this: condem- 
nation upon him, that he was never, in this 
world orthe next, throughall the unimaginable 
ages of eternity, to look on Rachael’s face or 
hear her voice. Wandering to and fro, un- 
ceasingly, without hope, and in search of he 
knew not what (he only knew that he was 
doomed to seek it), he was the subject of a 
nameless, horrible dread, a mortal fear of one 
particular shape which everything took, 
Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that form 
sooner or later. The object of his miserable 
existence was to prevent its recognition by 
any one among the various people he en- 
countered. Hopeless labor! If he led them 
out of rooms where it was, if he shut up 
drawers and elosets where it stood, if he 
drew the curious from places where he knew 
it to be seereted, and got them out into the 
streets, the very chimneys of the mills assumed 
that shape, and round them was the printed 
word, 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was 
beating on the housetops, and the larger 
spaces through which he had strayed con- 
tracted to the four walls of his room. Saving 
that the fire had died out, it was as his eyes 
had closed upon it. Rachael seemed to have 
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fallen into a doze, in the chair by the bed- 
She sat wrapped in her shawl, perfectly still. 
The table stood in the same place, close by 
the bedside, and on it, in its real proportions 
and appearance, was the shape sv often re- 
peated. 

He thought he saw the curtain move: He 
looked again, and he was sure it moved, 
He saw a hand come forth, and grope about 
alittle. Then the curtain moved more per- 
ceptibly, and the womam in the bed put it 
back, and sat up. 

With her wofuleyes,.so haggard and wild, so 
heavy and large, she looked all round the 
room, and passed the corner where he slept in 
his chair. Her eyes returned to that corner, 
and she put her hand over them as a shade, 
while she looked into it. Again they went 
all round the room, scarcely heeding Rachael 
ifat all, and returned to that corner. He 
thought, as she once more shaded them— 
not so much looking at him, as looking 
for him with a brutish instinct that he 
was there—that no single trace was left in 
those debauched features, or in the mind 
that went along with them, of the woman he 
had married eighteen years before. But that 
he had seen her come to this by inches, he 
never could have believed her to be the 
same. 

All this time, as if a spell were on him, he 
was motionless and powerless, except to 
watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or communing with her 
incapable self about nothing, she sat for a 
little while with her hands at her ears, and 
her head resting on them. Presently, she re- 
sumed her staring round the room. And 
now, for the first time, her eyes stopped at 
the table with the bottles on it. 

Straightway she turned her eyes back to 
his corner, with the defiance of last night, 
and, moving very cautiously and softly, 
stretched out her greedy hand. She drew a 
mug into the bed, and sat for a while con- 
sidering which of the two bottles she should 
choose. Finally, she laid her insensate grasp 
upon the bottle that had swift. and certain 
death in it, and, before his eyes, pulled out 
the cork with her teeth. 

Dream or reality, he had no voice, nor had 
he power to stir. If this be real, and her 
allotted time be not yet come, wake, Rachael, 
wake ! 

She thought of that, too. She looked at 
Rachael, and very slowly, very cautiously, 
ane out the contents. The draught was at 

er lips. A moment and she would be past 


all help, let. the whole world wake and come 


about her with its utmost power. But, in 
that moment Rachael started up with a sup- 
pressed cry. The creature struggled, struck 
a seized her by the hair; but Rachael had 
the cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. “ Rachael, 
am I wakin’ or dreamin’ this dreadfo’ 
night !” 


TIMES. 
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“Tis all well, Stephen. I have been asleep 
myself, *Tis near three. Hush! I hear the 
bells,” 

The wind brought.the sounds of the church 
clock to the window. They listened, and it 
struck three. Stephen looked at her, saw 
how pale she was, noted the disorder of her 
hair, and the red marks of fingers on her fore- 
head, and felt assured that. his. senses of sight 
and hearing had been awake. She held the 
cup in her hand even now. 

“T thought it must be near three,” she 
said, calmly pouring from the cup into the 
basin, and steeping the linen as before. “I 
am thankful I stayed ! "Tis done now, when I 
have put thison. There! And now she’s 
quiet again. The few drops in the basin I'll 
pour away, for ’tis bad stuff to leave about, 
though ever so little of it.” As she spoke, she 
drained the basin into the ashes of the fire, 
and broke the bottle on the hearth. 

She had nothing to do, then, but to cover 
herself with her shawl before going out into 
the wind and rain. 

“Thow’lt let me walk wi’ thee at this hour, 
Rachael ?” 

“No, Stephen. 
home.” 
| “Thou’rt not fearfo’;” he said it in alow 
voice, as they went out at the door; “toleave 
me alone wi’ her !” 

As she looked at him, saying “Stephen ?” 
he went down on his: knee before her, on’ the 
poor mean stairs,a:4 put an end of her shawl 
to his lips. 

“Thou art an Angel. 
thee!” 

“¥ am, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy 
poor friend. Angels are not like me. Be- 
tween them, and a working woman fu’ of 
faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little 
sister is among them, but she is changed.” 

She raised her eyes for a moment as she 
said the words ; and then they fell again, in 
all their gentleness and mildness, on his 
face. 

“Thou changest me from bad’ to good. 
Thou mak’st me humbly wishfo’ to be more 
like thee, and fearfo’ to lose thee when this 
life is ower, an’ a’ the muddle cleared awa’. 
Thou’rt an Angel ; it may be, thou hast saved 
my soul alive!” 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, 
with her shawl still in his hand, and the 
reproof on her lips died away when she saw 
the working of his face. 

“I coom home desp’rate. I coom home 
wi’out a hope, and mad wi’ thinking that when 
I said a word o’ complaint, I was reckoned a 
onreasonable Hand. I told thee I had had a 
fright. It were the Poison-bottle on table. I 
never hurt a livin’ ereetur ;. but, happenin’ so 
suddenly wpon’t, I thowt, ‘How can J say 
what I might ha’ done to mysen, or her, or 
both !’” 

She put her two hands on his mouth, with 
a face of terror, to stop him from saying 


*Tis but a minute and I’m 


Bless thee, bless 
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more. He caught them in his unoccupied 
hand, and holding them, and still clasping 
the border of her shawl, said, hurriedly : 

“But I see thee, Rachael, setten by the 
bed. I ha’ seen thee a’ this night. In my 
troublous sleep I ha’ known thee still to be 
there. Evermore I will see thee there. I 
nevermore will see her or think o’ her, but 
thou shalt be beside her. I nevermore will 
see or think o’ anything that angers me, but 
thou, so much better than me, shalt be by th’ 
side on’t. And so I will try t’ look t’ th’ 
time, and so I will try t’ trust t’ th’ time, 
when thou and me at last shall walk together 
far awa’, beyond the deep gulf, in th’ country 
where thy little sister is.” 

He kissed the border of her shawl again, 
and Jet her go. She bade him good night in 
a broken voice, and went out into the street. 

The wind blew from the quarter where the 
day would soon appear, and still blew 
strongly. It had cleared the sky before it, 
and the rain had spent itself or travelled 
elsewhere, and the stars were bright. He 
stood bare-headed in the road, watching her 
quick disappearance. As the shining stars 
were to the heavy candle in the window, so 
was Rachael, in the rugged fancy of this man, 
to the common experiences of his life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Time went on in Coketown like its own 
machinery: so much material wrought up, 


so much fuel consumed, so many powers worn 
out, so much money made, But, less inexor- 
able than iron, steel, and brass, it brought its 
varying seasons even into that wilderness 
of smoke and brick, and made the only stand 
that ever was made in the place against its 
direful uniformity. 

“ Louisa is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“almost a young woman.” 

Time, with his innumerable horse-power, 
worked away, not minding what anybody 
said, and presently turned out young Thomas 
a foot taller than when his father had last 
taken particular notice of him. 

“Thomas is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
* almost a young man.” 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while 
his father was thinking about it, and there 
~ — in a long tail-coat and a stiff shirt- 
collar, 

“ Really,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “the period 
has arrived when Thomas ought to go to 
Bounderby.” 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into 
Bounderby’s Bank, made him an inmate of 
Bounderby’s house, necessitated the purchase 
of his first razor, and exercised him diligently 
in his calculations relative to number one. 

The same great manufacturer, always with 
an immense variety of work on hand, in every 
stage of development, passed Sissy onward 
in his mill, and ented her up into a very 
pretty article indeed. 

“TI fear, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that 
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your continuance at the school any longer, 
would be useless.” 

“T am afraid it would, sir,” Sissy answered 
with a curtsey. 

“T cannot disguise from you, Jupe,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, knitting his brow, “that 
the result of your probation there has 
disappointed me; has greatly disappointed 
me. You have not acquired, under Mr, 
and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild, anything like 
that amount of exact knowledge which 
I looked for. You are extremely deficient 
in your facts. Your acquaintance with 
figures is very limited. You are altogether 
backward, and below the mark.” 

“T am sorry, sir,” she returned; “but I 
know it is quite true. Yet I have tried hard, 
sir.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ yes, I believe 
you have tried hard ; I have observed you, 
and I can find no fault in that respect.” 

“Thank you, sir. I have thought some- 
times ;” Sissy very timid here; “that per- 
haps I tried to learn too much, and that if I 
had asked to be allowed to try a little less, I 
might have—” 

“No, Jupe, no,” said Mr. Gradgrind, shak- 
ing his head in his profoundest and most 
eminently practical way. “No. The course 
you pursued, you pursued according to the 
system—the system—and there is no more to 
be said about it. I can only suppose that the 
circumstances of your early life were too un- 
favourable to the development of your 
reasoning powers, and that we began too 
late. Still, as I have said already, I am dis- 
appointed.” 

“T wish I could have made a better ac- 
knowledgment, sir, of your kindness to a 
poor forlorn girl who had no claim upon you, 
and of your protection of her.” 

“Don’t shed tears,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“Don’t shed tears. I don’t complain of you. 
You are an affectionate, earnest, good young 
woman, and—and we must make that do.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much,” said Sissy, 
with a grateful curtsey. 

“You are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, and (ina 
generally pervading way) you are serviceable 
in the family also ; so I understand from Miss 
Louisa, and, indeed, so I have observed myself. 
I therefore hope,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that 
you can make yourself happy in those rela- 
tions.” 

“T should have nothing to wish, sir, if—" . 
“TI understand you,” said Mr. Gradgrind ; 
“you still refer to your father. I have heard 
from Miss Louisa that you still preserve that 
bottle. Well! If your training in the 
science of arriving at exact results had beeu 
more successful, you would have been wiser 

on these points. I will say no more.” 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a 
contempt for her; otherwise he held her 
calculating powers in such very slight estima- 
tion, that he must have fallen upon that 
conclusion. Somehow or other, he had be- 
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come possessed by an idea that there was 
something in this girl which could hardly be 
set forth in a tabular form, Her capacity of 
definition might be easily stated at a very 
low figure, her mathematical knowledge at 
nothing ; yet he was not sure that if he had 
been required, for example, to tick her off 
into columns in a parliamentary return, he 
would have quite known how to divide her. 
In some stages of his manufacture of the 
human fabric, the processes of Time are very 
rapid. Young Thomas and Sissy being both 
at such a stage of their working up, these 
changes were effected in a year or two; while 
Mr. Gradgrind himself seemed stationary in 
his course, and underwent no alteration. 
Except one, which was apart from his ne- 
cessary progress through the mill. Time 
hustled him into a little noisy and rather 
dirty machinery, in a bye corner, and made 
him Member of Parliament for Coketown: 
oneof the respected members for ounce weights 
and measures, one of the representatives of 
the multiplication table, one of the deaf 
honorable gentlemen, dumb honorable gen- 
tlemen, blind honorable gentlemen, lame 
honorable gentlemen, dead honorable gen- 
tlemen, to every other consideration. Else 


wherefore live we in a Christian land, eighteen | 


hundred and odd years after our Master ? 
All this while, Louisa had been passing on, 
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“That’s well,” said Mr. Gradgrind. So, he 
kissed her and went away; and Louisa ree 
turned to the serene apartment of the hair- 
cutting character, and leaning her elbow on 
her hand, looked again at the short-lived 
sparks that so soon subsided into ashes. 

“ Are you there, Loo ?” said her brother, 
looking in at the door. He was quite a young 
gentleman of pleasure now, and not quite a 
prepossessing one. 

“Dear Tom,” she answered, rising and 
embracing him, “how long it is since you 
have been to see me!” 

“Why, I have been otherwise engaged, 
Loo, in the evenings ; and in the daytime old 
Bounderby has been keeping me at it rather, 
But I touch him up with you, when he comes 
it too strong, and so we preserve an under- 
standing. Isay! Has father said anything 


particular to you, to-day or yesterday, Loo?” 

“No, Tom. But he told me to-night that 
he wished to do soin the morning.” 

“ Ah! That’s what I mean,” said Tom. “Do 
you know where he is to-night ?”—with a 
very deep expression. 

“ No ” 


“Then I'll tell you. He’s with old Bound- 
erby. They are having a regular confab 
together, up at the Bank. Why at the Bank, 
do you think? Well, I’lltell you again. To 
keep Mrs. Sparsit’s ears as far off as possible, 


so quiet and reserved, and so much given to| I expect.” 


watching the bright ashes at twilight as they 
fell into the grate and became extinct, that 
from the period when her father had said she 
was almost a young woman—which seemed 
but yesterday—she had scarcely attracted his 
notice again, when he found her quite a 
young woman. 

“Quite a young woman,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, musing. “ Dear me!” 

Soon after this discovery, he became more 
thoughtful than usual for several days, and 
seemed much engrossed by one subject. On 
a certain night, when he was going out, and 
Louisa came to bid him good bye before his 
departure—as he was not to be home until 
late and she would not see him again until 
the morning—he held her in his arms, looking 
at her in his kindest manner, and said : 

“My dear Louisa, you are a woman !” 

She answered with the old, quick, searching 
look of the night when she was found at the 
Cireus ; then cast down her eyes, “ Yes, 
father.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “I must 
speak with you alone andseriously. Come to 
me in my room after breakfast to-morrow, 
will you ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Are 
you not well ?” 

“Quite well, father.” 

“ And cheerful ?” 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her 
peculiar manner. “I am as cheerful, father, 
as I usually am, or usually have been.” 





With her hand upon her brother’s shoulder, 
Louisa still stood looking at the fire. Her 
brother glanced at her face with greater in- 
terest than usual, and, encircling her waist 
with his arm, drew her coaxingly to him. 

“You are very fond of me, an’t you, 
Loo?” 

“Indeed I am, Tom, though you do let 
such long intervals go by without coming to 
see me.” 

“Well, sister of mine,” said Tom, “when 
you say that, you are near my thoughts. We 
might be so much oftener together—mightn’t 
we. Always together, almost—mightn't we ? 
It would do me a great deal of good if you 
were to make up your mind to I know what, 
Loo. It would be a splendid thing for me, 
It would be uncommonly jolly !” 

Her thoughtfulness baffled his cunning 
scrutiny. He could make nothing of her 
face. He pressed her in his arm, and kissed 
her cheek. She returned the kiss, but still 
looked at the fire. 

“T say, Loo! I thought I’d come, and just 
hint to you what was going on: though I 
supposed you’d most likely guess, even if you 
didn’t know. I can’t stay, because I’m en- 
gaged to some fellows to-night. You won’t 
forget how fond you are of me?” 

“No, dear Tom, I won’t forget.” 

“ That’s a capital girl,” said Tom. “Good 
bye, Loo.” 

She gave him an affectionate good night, 
and went out with him to the door, whence 
the fires of Coketown could be seen, making 
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the distance lurid. She stood there, looking 
stedfastly towards them, and listening to his 
departing steps. They retreated quickly, as 
glad to get away from Stone Lodge; and 
she stood there yet, when he was gone and all 
was quiet. It seemed as if, first in her own 
fire within the house, and then in the fiery 
haze without, she tried to discover what kind 
of woof Old Time, that greatest and longest- 
established Spinner of all, would weave from 
the threads he had already spun into a 
woman. But, his factory is a secret place, 
his work is noiseless, and his Hands are 
mutes, 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE 
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Tue Ozar has still some partisans left in 
England: not many, certainly; but some, 
both influential and sincere, who believe in 
the generosity of his protection, and the 
truth of his religious zeal; who accept his 
version of the history of the war, and see him 
only as the conscientious defender of his 
Church, regarding his occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities as the simple demand for tolerance 
towards his ¢o-religionists, and the slaughter 
at Sinope as the energetic expression of his 
philanthropy. We would convert these men— 
many of whom are worth converting— and 
prove to them what religion and toleration 
mean with the Czar. We will tell them a 
story of some nuns at Minsk; a story which 
was denied by the Russian minister at Rome, 
with Russian veracity ; but which both pub- 
lic and private documents in our possession 
establish and confirm. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
—for it is well to go back to the origin of 
things,—a large body in the Greek Church 
separated itself from the orthodox or State 
establishment ; and, under the name of the 
Uniate, or United Greek Church, entered 
into communion with Rome, placing itself 
under the spiritual supremacy of ‘the Pope, 
in opposition to that of the Patriarch, 
and afterwards of the Sovereign. This 
schism struck the deepest root in Lithuania, 
and modern Poland ; and, since the partition 
of the empire, has had powerful political 
influence, in keeping up the feeling of Polish 
nationality ; the Uniate Church and national 
fidelity being held as synonymous; while the 
Polish adherent to the Russo-Greek, or 
orthodox Chureh was generally assumed 
te be an apostate to his faith, and a 
traitor to his country. It was therefore 
a matter of great importance to the Czar 
to destroy this schismatic branch, and the 
usual machinery of threats, bribes, and 
cajolery was put in motion. Laws were 
passed, which forbade the hearing of mass, 
excepting on Sundays and great festivals ; 
which forbade the teaching of the Catholic 
religion to the children of Catholic parents ; 
which prescribed the sermons that were to be 
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preached, and the catechisms that were to be 
used in Catholic churches ; and which allowed 
of no theolegical explanations oftheological dif- 
ferences; which, later, dispersed the Catholic 
priests with violence, shut up their churches, 
and refused all spiritual consolations to their 
flocks ; which excommunicated as schismatie, 
all Catholic children not baptised according to 
the rules of the established church within 
four and twenty hours after their birth, and 
which offered entire pardon and indemnity to 
any Catholic convicted of any crime what- 
soever—murder, robbery, no matter what— 
who recanted, and became orthodox. f§o 
much vigorous legislation was not without 
its effect. In the spring of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, the whole of the Episcopal 
body of the Uniate signed the act of recanta- 
tion, petitioning the Emperor graciously to 
re-admit them into the bosom of the ortho- 
dox Church, and asking pardon, both of him 
and of God, for their long blindness and 
obstinacy. 

Amongst these petitioners, the Bishop 
Siemaszko distinguished himself as particu- 
larly ardent in his professions of orthodoxy; 
and as a proof of hiszeal—or asits reward—he 
undertook the task of converting the Basilian 
nuns of Minsk, with whom is our present 
story, and of whom he had been “bishop and 
shepherd.” He began his mission with mode- 
ration, even with kindness, calling on them 
affectionately, as their pastor, to renounce the 
communion of Rome, and the acts of St. 
Basil; but, as their refusals were more 
vehement than he had looked for, his 
behaviour suddenly changed; and one Fri- 
day, as the nuns were going to prayers, Sie- 
maszko, accompanied by Uszakoff the civil 
governor of Minsk andatroop of soldiers, burst 
open the convent gates, to offer them their 
final choice between honours with the ortho- 
dox religion, and constancy to their commu- 
nion with foreed labour in Siberia. The nuns 
despised his threats as they had rejected his 
bribes. The reverend mother, Makrena 
Mirazyslawski, answered generally in the 
name of all, and Siemaszko then ordered 
them, angrily, to prepare instantly for a 
march. With difficulty they obtained per- 
mission to offer up a few prayers before 
their departure. They flung themselves 
before the Host, the renegade prelate cursing 
them as they prayed. Thirty-five knelt 
on the church flags; but, when they rose 
up to go, one was found dead, Rosalie 
Lenszeka. Her heart had broken between 
fear and grief. 

They were marched through the town; 
the orphan children, of whom they had 
forty-seven in the convent, following them 
with tears and lamentations, and many of 
the inhabitants crowding round them, weep- 
ing too; for, according to various deposi- 
tions, these nuns of St. Basil were much 
beloved. Their kindness and benevolence 
to the poor and the afilicted was a matter 
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of public notoriety and of public benefit. 
‘the soldiers were afraid of a popular demon- 
stration if they attempted any personal 
violence in the town, so that the nuns were 
not ironed until they came to their first halt- 
ing-place, about a league from Minsk. 
There they were chained in couples, with 
irons on their hands and feet, and in this 
manner they marched for seven days, until 
they reached Witebsk. They were placed 
in a convent of Czermick, or Black Nuns, 
chiefly widows of Russian soldiers; women 
of coarse habits and cruel feelings, to whom 
they were appointed servants, or rather serfs 
and victims. Their coupling chains were re- 
moved; but theirirons remained ontheir feet ; 
and these they wore for the seven years of 
their persecution. Atthisconvent—which had 
formerly been Basilian, and had belonged to 
the Uniate Church—they found thirteen of its 
former owners, Basilian nuns, subject to the 
same treatment which they themselves were 
about to undergo. The whole of the sister- 
hood united was placed under the charge of the 
Father Ignatius Michallwiez,who had formerly 
been their own almoner ; but who was now 
orthodox and renegade. 

Before six o’clock in the morning, the nuns 
performed the service of the house, drew the 
water, carried it, prepared the wood, lighted 
the fires, and, in short, did all that was re- 
quired in the establishment. At six they 


went to hard labour: breaking stones and 


carrying them in wheelbarrows, to which 
they were chained. From noon to one 
o'clock they rested ; from one till dark, hard 
labour again; and, after dark, household 
work and attending to the cattle. Then to 
rest, such as they might find, in a low damp 
room, where a few whisps of straw was 
their only furniture, and where their clank- 
ing irons were not removed. Their food was 
so scanty and so wretched that the beggars 
used to bring them bread, and often they 
shared the provender of the cattle when 
serving them, a crime the Black Nuns punished 
with blows, telling them they did not deserve 
to share the food of their hogs. One of their 
most painful duties was, cleaning the high 
leather boots worn by the Czermicks, with 
a certain preparation called “daiegiec,” which 
was overpoweringly sickening. But the poor 
nuns of Minsk lived to remember their 
leather boots and the “dziegiec ” with regret. 

After two months of this life— finding 
them still persistent— Siemaszko ordered 
them to be flogged twice a week, fifty 
lashes each time. These floggings ‘took 
place in the courtyard, under a kind of 
shed, in the presence of the deacons, the 
priests, the children, the nuns: “of every- 
thing,” says the Mother Makrena, “that 
lived and blasphemed in this dwelling.” 
Their flesh often hung in strips from their 
bodies, and the way to their work was tracked 
with blood ; but they made neither resistance 
nor complaint, and only wept when they 
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did not pray. It was in the winter ; and they 
were not allowed any fire ; so that the cold 
froze their limbs, and poisoned their wounds, 
making their punishment still more severe, 
After one ofthese flagellations, a nun, Colomba 
Gorska, fainted on her way to work. They 
beat her until she recovered her senses ; when, 
staggering to her wheelbarrow, she attempted 
to move it, and felldead. Another nun, 
Baptista Downar, was burned alive in a large 
stove. The Czermicks shut her up in it after 
she had lighted thefire. Another, Nepomucena 
Grotkowska, was killed, perhaps accidentally, 
by the Czermick abbess, who “clove open her 
head, ‘by striking it with a log of wood, be- 
cause she had dared to make use of a knife 
to scrape from a plank a stain of tar, which 
she could not remove in any other way.” It 
was a breach of discipline, and disobedience to 
a rule of the abbess. Another nun, Susannah 
Rypinska, died from the flogging; and a 
fitth, Coletta Sielawa, was also killed accident- 
ally, by a Black Nun, who broke her ribs by 
knocking her down violently against a pile of 
wood. 

After they had been many months at 
Witebsk, Siemaszko wrote angrily to Michall- 
wiez, asking why he had not been able to 
overcome their obstinacy. The superinten- 
dent answered that they were “soft as wax 
in his hands,” and ready to recant, and that 
Siemaszko might come to receive their confes- 
sion. To bring this about, and substantiate 
his boast, he began new tortures. They were 
suddenly seized, and divided into four parties, 
shut up in damp dungeons, and given scarcely 
enough to exist on. The dungeon in which 
the reverend mother and her eight sisters 
were confined was full of worms and vermin, 
which crawled about their persons when 
they slept. Their only food was half- 
putrid vegetables. The other three divisions 
had for the first two days a pound of bran 
bread, and a pint of water each, which was 
then reduced one half. Every day, Michall- 
wiez attempted to induce them to recant ; now 
with promises, and now with threats, and 
now with a false paper, which he asserted in 
turn to each party that the others had signed, 
and were then warm and comfortable, “enjoy- 
ing their coffee.” “ Would it not be better,” 
he used to say to the mother, “to be abbess 
again, than to be eaten alive by the worms ? 
Come ! sign, asall your children have done.” 
The brave old woman still persisted, though 
trembling lest any of her nuns had given 
way ; but, seizing the paper from his hand, 
she opened it, and found ita blank. Heaping 
reproaches on his head, she flung the false 
petition in his face; and this “traitor,— 
Judas, envoy of Lucifer,—went back to his 
master, quite ashamed,” leaving her and her 
children triumphant. Siemaszko, however, 
arrived. He spoke to them gently, congra- 
tulated them on their decision, promised them 
grand honours, and appointed the mother, 
Makrena, Mother General of her orthodox 
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charge. Eagerly, yet in terror lest they 
should find a traitor amongst them, they all 
denied their conversion ; and the reverend 
mother refused her office with more energy, 
doubtless, than policy, flinging back thesuperb 
cross, with which he wished to decorate her, 
telling him to wear it himself, and then “instead 
of, as in the old times, a thief hanging on the 
cross, they should see the cross hanging on a 
thief.” Finding that he could make no im- 
pression on them, Siemaszko, indignant at 
the useless trouble he had taken, and the 
unneccessary civility he had shown, ordered 
them to be severely flogged beneath his own 
windows: and so ended this prelatic visi- 
tation. 

Among other more revolting, but not 
more severe cruelties, was the manner in 
which they were made to bring water from 
the river. To “prevent the Polish spirit 
from passing into the water,” the nuns were 
obliged to hold the heavy copper jars at arms’ 
length. It was a great distance between the 
convent and the river, especially in winter, 
when they had to go a long way round ; and 
the poor creatures were sometimes unable to 
keep the jars held out at the required dis- 
tance. If they drew them nearer, the water 
was polluted ; and the Czermick Nuns, who 
were always with them, armed with whips 
and sticks, flung it over them, and they were 
obliged to go back to the river for more. 
This happened perhaps many times in the 
day, and as they were not allowed to change 


their clothes—indeed they had none but what 
they wore—they were sometimes the whole 
day and night enveloped in a sheet of ice, 
for the water froze in the clothes, instead of 


drying. Another misfortune, which affected 
them more than others, that seemed more 
difficult to bear, was the loss of their only 
cooking utensil: an earthenware pot given 
them by a Jew, in which they ol to cook 
the only warm food they had to eat, namely, 
the “braha,” the grounds of a sort of spirit 
made from corn. Michallwiez shattered it 
with the iron heel of his boot, and the poor 
nuns found all their patience and resignation 
necessary to enable them to bear this loss 
cheerfully. However, “they carried it to 
God,” with the same marvellous patience 


they showed throughout; and afterwards | 


another Jew gave them an iron kettle. 

Again Siemaszko came among them ; this 
time to reconsecrate the old Uniate Church at 
Witebsk to the orthodox faith. He tried to 
make the nuns assist in the ceremony, which 
would have been equal to a public profession of 
faith ; but they steadfastly refused, and suf- 
fered themselves to be cut, maimed, bruised, 
ill-treated, and wounded, rather than com- 
mit what they believed to be a mortal sin. 
The abbess had her head laid open, and 
there was not one of the nuns who was 
not bleeding from one or many wounds, 
At the church door, as they were being 
forced in, one of the nuns snatched a log 
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of wood from a carpenter at work, and 
threw it at the bishop’s feet ; and the abbess 
Makrena offered him a hatchet, crying, 
“Thou hast been our shepherd, become our 
executioner! Like the father of St. Barbe, 
destroy thy children!” the nuns kneeling 
before him. Siemaszko dashed the hatchet 
from the mother’s hands; and, in falling, it 
cut the leg and foot of one of the sisters, 
With a blow of his hand he knocked out 
one of Makrena’s teeth, and beat her bru- 
tally about the head. Then, perhaps 
from the excess and reaction of his passion, 
he fainted: so the barbarous scene ended, 
But after this their persecutions were greatly 
increased, and the death of Michallwiez, 
who fell, when drunk, into a pool and was 
drowned, only added to their sorrows ; for 
the Pope Swanow, who succeeded, continu- 
ally blamed his moderation, and repeated, 
daily, “I am no Michallwiez! ” 

At the end of eighteen hundred and forty, 
two years after their arrival at Witebsk, 
they were suddenly marched off to Polosk. 
By this time their clothes were completely 
worn out, and they received a fresh supply ; 
namely, two petticoats of sacking, and a 
half square of linen for the head. ‘This was 
all they had. At Polosk, they found other 
Basilian nuns, whose persecutions had begun 
at the same time as that of the nuns of 
Witebsk, and who had lost fifteen, out of 
their former number of twenty-five, from the 
barbarities they had suffered. Of the re- 
maining ten, two were mad, who yet were 
chained, fastened to the wheelbarrows, and 
compelled to work like the rest. One died 
soon after the arrival of the nuns of Minsk, 
and the other was one day found covered with 
blood, lying dead on the floor of the prison, 
In Polosk, or rather at Spas, which is about 
a league from the town, the nuns were set to 
work on a palace about to be built for Sie- 
maszko. They tirst had to break the stones, 
not with hammers, but with the stones them- 
selves, which dislocated their arms, so that 
they were often obliged to help each other to 
replace them in the sockets ; tumours came 
on their necks and heads, their hands were 
swollen, chapped, and bleeding, and their 
bodies were one mass of open wounds and 
festering sores. At night they could not 
lie down nor sleep, and often passed the 
whole night leaning against each other, 
weeping and praying. Their numbers were 
sadly thinned during this period. It might 
be truly said that they moistened the founda- 
tions of that prelatic palace with their blood. 
Three died in eight days ; two of over-fatigue ; 
and the third, too weak to guide a bucket of 
lime, which she was drawing up to the third 
story, let the rope slip through her hands, 
and the bucket, falling on her head, crushed 
her to death. Five were buried alive in an 
excavation they were making for potters’ 
earth. The pit was very deep, and cracks 
and crevices had already warned them there 
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was danger; but the papas (priests) would 
not allow any precautions to be taken, and 
the bank giving way, buried them as they 
worked, without an attempt being made 
to save them. Nine other nuns died by the 
falling of a wall they were building. The 
mother herself escaped, only by the fortunate 
accident ofexchanging her own labour (she was 
up on the scaffolding with the rest) for the 
harder task of a sister, named Rosalie Medu- 
mecka, who wascarrying gravel. Rosalie called 
out, “My mother, I can do no more!” and the 
mother descended to relieve her, the sister 
taking her place on the scaffolding. Ina few 
minutes a fearful crash, a cloud of dust, a 
piercing ery, and a moaning prayer, startled 
her from her labour ; the wall had given way, 
and the nine sisters were crushed beneath the 
ruins. When she recovered from the faint- 
ness into which this terrible sight threw her, 
she was scourged, and driven to her work 
again. 

One morning, a Russian verse was found 
written on the walls; 


Here, instead of a monastery, 
Are Siberia and the Galleys. 


The Basilian nuns were accused of having 
written this, and were flogged so brutally 
that two died: one that same evening, and 
the other the next morning. On this occasion 
word was again sent to Siemaszko, telling 
him that, terrified at their losses, they were 
prepared to recant. He arrived at Polosk 
in the autumn of eighteen hundred and 
forty-one, to -receive the same answer 
of tirm and vehement denial, the Abbess 
Makrena passionately reproaching him with 
being “apostate, traitor to the Church and to 
Jesus Christ!” It was on this occasion that 
he read to them the ukase signed by the 
Emperor, which “approved, confirmed, and 
found holy, holy, thrice holy, all that 
Siemaszko had done, and that he may do for 
the propagation of the orthodox faith, com- 
manding that no person dare to resist him in 
anything, and commanding also that in cases 
of resistance the military be placed under his 
orders on his simple demand.” It was on this 
occasion also that he broke the upper cartilage 
of the mother’s nose, and that he flogged the 
sisterhood as he had threatened, “ till he had 
taken off three skins, one that they had re- 
ceived from God, and two from the Emperor, 
that is to say those that will come after ;” 
when he affirmed they would be less obsti- 
nate, and would repent. After this scourging, 
another nun, Baselisse Holynska, died, like so 
many others before her. But Siemaszko had 
not yet scourged them into pliability; and 
still they resisted him and stood firm. 

In -eighteen hundred and forty-two, they 
were again flogged twice a week, fifty blows 
each time ; and again three nuns died from the 
torture; one died during punishment, and the 
twenty blows that remained of her number 
were struck on her corpse; one died two 


hours after; and the third lingered in great 
agony till night, when she expired in 
her mother’s arms, pressing the crucifix to 
her bleeding lips, and murmuring, “I love 
thee with all my heart!” as she died. After 
they had been scourged thus six times, the 
Russian General and his wife interfered. 
They came to the place as the executioners 
were about to begin, and the General com- 
manded him to desist, telling him that he 
should be hung. “The Emperor,” he said to 
their proto-papa Wierowkin, “has no know- 
ledge of the horrible torments you inflict on 
your victims ; and when he learns that 1 have 
hung thee, he may think, perhaps, ‘ The good 
old man has lost his senses ;’ but you will be 
hanged none the less for it.” He did not 
know that all this was done under the express 
permission of the Emperor, and with his 
knowledge. But Siemaszko returned, and by 
virtue of the ukase inflicted fresh cruelties 
on them; all the more bitter because of the 
temporary cessation. One evening they 
were brought home from work sooner 
than usual, As they entered their prison 
they were surrounded by a crowd of fero- 
cious men, whom drink, and rage, and 
cruelty, and viler passions still, had 
transformed into worse than wild beasts. 
The nuns defended themselves—efiectually, 
though the place swam with blood, and the 
barbarities used that fearful night were such 
as make one tremble. Two nuns were 
trampled to death, their countenances so dis- 
figured by blows and the iron heels of the 
men’s boots as to render them scarcely re- 
cognisable as human beings. One nun died 
from a bite in her shoulder, coupled with 
other wounds, and one had her nose bitten off ; 
eight lost their sight, and the mother’s 
head was laid open, her side gashed with 
a knife, and three wounds inflicted on her 
arms. It was one prostrate mass of blood 
and agony that those drunken fiends left 
— on the floor of their prison. 

uring the night, a sister, Scholastica Rento, 
died: Wierowkin and the Czermicks say- 
ing, “See how God punishes you for your 
obstinacy !” 

Some months after this, a new punishment 
was devised. The remaining sisters were shut 
up for six days, and given only salted herrings 
to eat, without a drop of water or any other 
kind of food. This was one of the most 
painful tortures they had undergone, and 
made many of them fear for their reason, 
In the spring of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three their place of resi- 
dence was again changed. Between soldiers 
with fixed bayonets they were marched 
off to Miadzioly. Here again they were 
placed with the Black Nuns, in a convent 
formerly belonging to the Carmelites, and 
here it was that the infamous murder and 
torture of the baths took place. The nuns, 
excepting those eight who were blind, were 
put intoa kind of sack, with both arms thrust 
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into a single sleeve, so that they could neither 
defend themselves nor assist each other, 
They were marched to the lake, flung in, 
and when up to their chests in water, 
with ropes fastened round their necks, men in 
boats dragged them along. This punishment 
lasted for about three hours. Sometimes the 
boats driftedon shore, and the poor women were 
then able to gain their feet for a moment, but 
the papa, under whose charge they were at 
Miadzioly, would then order the boatmen to 
row out into the lake,.erying, “Drown them 
like puppies! drown them all!” They had 
these batlis six times, twice a week for three 
weeks. They were not allowed to change 
their clothes: all the night, and thus their old 
wounds were poisoned, and opened afresh, 
while new ones appeared all over their bodies, 
Three nuns were drowned in the baths, and 
buried without rites or service by the side of 
the lake. At last the punishment was dis- 
continued, partly because the waters began to 
freeze, and partly because the Jews—who 
seem to have been always compassionate— 
entreated, and petitioned, and agitated the 
town, until the authorities thought it best to 
put an end to what was ceasing to be a warn- 
ing, and becoming a martyrdom. But seven 
of the nuns had become entirely infirm, and 
at the end of their second year’s residence at 
Miadzioly, only four remained of the three 
united sisterhoods of Minsk, Witebsk, and 
Polosk, who could still use their limbs or 
work. The vest were either blind or crippled. 
During the last year, two nuns died; one 
sutiocated by a badly acting. stove, which they 
were allowed sometimes to use, and the 
second was frozen to death in the forest, when 
sent out to gather firewood, 

In Mareh eighteen hundred and forty- 
five, they received warning from a friend, a 
priest of their own communion, who told them 
that they were all to be sent off to Siberia, and 
who advised them to make their escape if 
possible. A good opportunity presented 
itself at this time; for the birthday of the 
proto-papa Skrykin was approaching, when 
the whole convent would probably be given 
up to drunkenness and excess. So it hap- 
pened ; and on the night of the first of April 
—when guards, deacons, nuns, and priests 
were all lying drunk and incapable—the 
mother Makrena and three of her nuns made 
their eseape from the convent, having first 
filed off their irons. They parted beneath 
the convent walls, giving each other rendez- 
vous at a house where lived some sisters of 
another order ; and here the reverend mother 
and one of the nuns did meet ; but their hosts 
showed so much uneasiness at harbouring 
such guests, that the poor women took 
to flight again, each in different direc- 
tions. After enduring great hardships and 
privations, Makrena arrived at Posen, where 
she presented herself at a convent of the 
Sisters of Charity ;. and where, on the four- 
teenth of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
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five, her depositions on oath were taken before 
S. Kramarkiewicz, and the “ Mediczinee Rath 
Herr,” S. Jagielski, in the presence of the 
chaplain of the convent, Albin Thinet. 
These depositions, signed with the name and 
sealed with the seal of the Archbishop of 
Gresna and Posen, attested also by the 
imperial police of Posen, are now in our 
possession. Count Dzialynska,,a Polish gen- 
tleman, certifies to the reception of the 
reverend mother in his chateau at Kornik, on 
her way through the grand duchy of Posen 
to Rome by way of Paris. Count Dzialynska 
says : “ The abbess gave me the history of her 
lengthened sufferings ;, the truthful character 
of her relation, the persons whom she named 
to me, and other circumstances which my 
position allowed me to appreciate, inspired 
me with the most absolute faith in her words, 
She showed me her head, which bore on the 
top of the skull—at the left side, I believe—a 
large depression, covered with a newly-formed 
skin. The cicatrice exactly resembled those of 
severe sabre-cuts: it was nearly an inch 
broad, and in length equivalent to the half 
of the last joint of the little finger. Her walk 
was feeble (chancelante), and the superioress 
(who accompanied her) assured me that her 
legs bore the marks of her fetters.” This 
certificate we have seen. 

The first person who published the story of 
the Abbess, was a little too hurried to be quite 
accurate. Instead of at Minsk, he placed this 
convent at Kowna. This the Russian 
government made a great point of, and denied 
energetically — with truth, as to the mere 
loeality : with unblushing falsehood as to every 
thing else. But we have the deposition on 
outh of a professor at Posen, Jean Rymark- 
iewicz, who asserts that he was one of a 
hundred prisoners lodged for a whole winter 
in the Basilian convent at Minsk; and 
that the nuns who had been driven out 
to an outhouse, to make room for the 
prisoners, “ procured comforts for them, both 
in food and clothing.” Finally, we have the 
account of an English Protestant lady, who 
saw and conversed with the mother Makrena 
in February, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, in the convent of the Santa Trinita at 
Rome. At that time she was still suffering; 
but vigorous, stout-hearted, energetic, and 
determined as ever. To this lady she gave 
some curious details not published ; one of 
her escape through the gates of the frontier 
town. Unprovided with a passport, she was 
sure of being stopped, oat if stopped, dis- 
covered, A herd of cattle were passing, and 
the Abbess hid herself among them, passing 
through on all fours unperceived. Before 
she had thus escaped from the Russian 
territory, she went one day to church, where 
she heard her description given in the 
sermon; for the government set a large 
price on these poor fugitives, whose escape 
and freedom of speech might bring more 
ugly things to light. After service, she 
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went boldly to the house of the priest and| Greek feet im length, bored through a 
proclaimed herself. But, instead of deliver-| mountain as a channel whereby water 
ing her up: to the authorities, he gave her|could be conveyed to Samos; of another 
bread and money, and set her in the right | three-quarters of a mile in length, near 
way to the frontier town. Naples, forming part of the old road from 
Her personal appearance, says our English| Naples to Pozzuoli; of another, a mile 
lady, is decidedly “handsome, her profile|long, for draining the Alban Lake; of 
something like’ Mrs. Siddons in Hayter’s| another, nearly three miles in length, to 
Queen Katharine,” swelled to such an “im-| serve as a ‘\rainage-channel from the Lake 
mense size as she is, that she looks in the | of Celano to tue river Siris, in the Neapolitan 
last stage of dropsy.” In character she is | states. 
“ gay, vigorous, even merry, nothing graceful} So far as mere digging is concerned, the 
or sentimental about her,” speaking “abruptly, | tough old Romans well understood the art 
awkwardly, without commentary or reflec-| of tunnel-making ; it ie only by means of 
tion. She is like a rough old covenanter,|new machines that we can hope to excel 
despising the world in the evils as well as in| them. Railways have almost driven canals 
the goods it had to offer her. She isa brave} out of our thoughts; but in the days of 
old soldier of her faith, with a true touch of| Brindley and his.successors the great bores in 
the woman in the extreme interest which she | the shape of canal tunnels were neither few 
| takes for other people’s scratches, while her|nor uninteresting. There are the Blisworth 
| own woundsare forgotten. She manufactures | tunnel on the Grand Junction Canal, three 
| lint as well as gun-cotton. She bas none of| thousand yards in length ; and the Sapperton 
the pedantry of martyrdom. ‘She should} tunnel on the Thames and Severn Canal, 
regret all her life,’ she said, ‘having shown | nearly two miles and a half in length; and 
the marks of the chains, to a friend, upon one | the Thames and Medway tunnel, now forming 
occasion.’ Makrena had acquiesced, because | part of the North Kent railway, upwards of 
she thought it ungracious to refuse, but she | two miles in length ; and the Pensax tunnel, 
had a fit of remorse afterwards. for having|on the Leominster Canal, about the same 
paraded the eross she bore. There is some-| length ; and the yet longer Marsden tunnel, 
thing of greatness in her rough humility, and|on the Huddersfield Canal, more than three 
this vulgar simplicity is her best certificate.” | miles in length. What our railway tunnels 
The Abbess Makrena is probably now the | are like, and what are their relative lengths, 
sole Popish representative of the order of|and what were the troubles and difficulties 
St. Basih . She is more than sixty years/incident to their formation, railway litera- 
of age, and is about to found the order) ture has fully informed us. We know all 
of St. Basil at Rome, in a house near the| about. the Kilsby tunnel, which cost three 
Seala Santa, and has already four novices, | hundred thousand pounds ; and about the Box 
three Poles and one Italian. “ Her conversa-| tunnel, pierced im all ite vast extent through 
tion is vehement, rapid, gesticulative” (we|solid rock; and about the Dover tunnels, 
are again quoting our English lady), “her|honeycombing Shakspere’s cliff, and its 
spirit as strong to bear persecution as it | neighbouring chalk hills ; and about the three 
was likely to attract it and ready to|or four tunnels which grope their way be- 
forget it. Like a female Luther, or St. | neath proud Liverpool ; and about the summit 
Ignatius, she seemed violent, daring, uncom- | tunnel on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 
promising. I kissed the hand of the brave|and the still larger summit tunnel on the 
‘guerriera,’ and departed, feeling that she| Manchester and Sheffield railway, which 
was one who did fight had quite a special social history in respect 
to the lives and welfare of the navvies 
employed in digging it.; and about the 
Glasgow tunnels, which boldly cut across, 
one under the other, at the outskirts of the 
city. 
— bene on The general mode in which the tunnels are 
‘THERE are many indications which seem to} made is this:—The men make a cutting at 
augur that we shall do greater deeds in| each end, until they come butt up against the 
tunnel-making by and by than. our railway | hill to be tunneled; and then they dig or 
engineers have yet accomplished. The/|blastand dig, until they have finished their 
Romans, we know, anticipated us not only in| great bore. ‘Uhey makeshafts up to the surface, 
the principle, but in the actual execution of| perhaps to let im light, perhaps to let out 
tunnels like our Thames Tunnel; for there | rubbish, but, more likely, to aid in ventilating 
was re-discovered, about ten years ago, | the excavated passage. 
a tunnel under a narrow arm of the| The circumstance which leads us _ to 
sea at Marseilles: this tunnel, whose ex-| think that greater tunnels will be made than 
istence had long been suspected, is said to| have hitherto been made, is, that men are 
be both larger and wider than the Thames| trying to invent machines that shall aid 
Tunnel.. Various writers, ancient or modern,|in the work. Hitherto it. has been alto- 


| speak of another tunnel, four thousand! gether hand-work. We are afraid to say how 








As they, fought 
In the brave days of old.” 
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many hundred thousand cubic yards of 

“stuff” have had to be removed in making our | 
largest tunnels: and it is not necessary to say | 
that the time and labour thus consumed must | 
be enormous. The point to ascertain is, whe- | 
ther there can be a machine invented which | 
can dig when the soil is soft and earthy, and 

another which can quarry when the soil is_ 
hard and rocky. There was a digging and 
excavating machine introduced a few years 
ago, in which a kind of enormous scuttle was 
urged by steam power to scoop a path for | 
itself through a hill or mountain ; perhaps, 
it did not answer, for we have lost sight of it 
during the last few years. 

The Americans seem determined not to con- | 
tinue to bore tunnels in the manner adopted 
in the old country. A new machine was | 
adopted, a year or soago, by the North Ameri- | 
can Coal Company, near Pottsville, in Pennsyl- 
vania, for boring down to a seam of bitu- 
minous coal called the Big White Ash Vein. 
The bore-hole was four or five inches in 
diameter, and was bored at the rate of about 
two feet in an hour. The machine was so 
arranged that ten drills could be worked in a 
certain space at one time by any motive 
power ; and the débris was washed up by a 
current of water from a pump worked by 
the same engine. The sinking or boreing of | 
artesian wells seems to be one main object of 
the inventor of this machine; but the drills 
appear to be capable of working horizon- 


tally also, for the American scientific journals 
talk of a cutting bored by this machine in the 
face of a granite rock, twenty four feet in 
diameter. 

Another new American borer is described 
as having been invented and fabricated at 





Hartford. There is, in the first place, a 
steam-engine of sixty-horse power; this 
moves four piston rods horizontally; these 
rods move four stout half-circle plates, and 
these plates are set with revolving blades. The 
four blades are set upon a revolving plate 
ten feet in diameter ; and the movements of 
the whole are such that the revolving knives 
or cutters, each running a quarter of a circle, 
cut a circular ring seventeen feet in diameter, 
and also cut a hole in the centre. We are 
not quite certain whether a third machine 
has not been invented, still more recently, 
from which wonders are anticipated in rela- 
tion to the boring of railway tunnels through 
solid rock. 

Of all bores, one of the strangest, if it 
ever come to anything, will be the purposed 
tunnel or tube to be laid along the bed of a 
river or sea, or at any rate to be immersed in 
the water of the river or sea—not like the 
Thames Tunnel, with water above it only, but 
with water above and below, and on either 
side of it. There isan enterprising individual 
who bids us act as follows. Make, says he, 
at your factory, or where you will, a tunnel 
or tube of strong plates of iron ; strengthen it 
at intervals with girders of considerable | 
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thickness ; adjust all the parts one to ano- 
ther, but take them in pieces to the water. 
side ; get your diving-workers or working. 
divers ready clothed in diving dresses, to 
prepare the bed or bottom of the river or sea 
for the reception of the tube; join all the 
pieces to make a perfect tube ; float this tube 
to its proper place ; sink it by letting in water ; 


then pump out the water ; and lastly, finish 


your roadway or railway through this suba- 
queous tunnel. All this seems very easy 
upon paper, perhaps—and indeed, easy or 
not, it will not do, in the present age, to 
talk about the impossibility of any schemes ; 
but the Coming Man is the most likely man 
we know, to run along a railway at the 


| bottom of the sea. 


But what a work will the Alpine tunnel be, 
should capital aid, and should war not impede 
the bold plan of the engineer! Glancing at 
a map of the region which separates Italy 
from France and Switzerland, it is at once 
apparent how formidable are the difficulties 
which an engineer must contend against, in 
any attempt to connect the railway system of 
central Europe with that of Italy. A crescent 
of mountains on the west, and a line of moun- 
tains on the north, seem to forbid all passage, 
The maritime Alps join the Apennines near 
Genoa, and the two together cut off Genoa, 
Nice,and Piedmont ;—all three being portions 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia. It was hard work 
to establish a railway connection between 
Turin and Genoa, by cutting and tunneling 
through and across this mountain barrier ; and 
then, when so far done, what to do next ? When 
in Piedmont, how to find a path for the loco- 
motive into France or Switzerland? There 
are Mont Viso, and Mont Geneva, and Mont 
Cenis, and the Little Saint Bernard, and Mont 
Blanc, and the continuous ridge of which 
these mountains constitute the conspicuous 
summits, presenting a formidable barrier 
along the western margin of Piedmont ; while 
there are the Great Saint Bernard, and Mont 
Cervin, and Mont Rosa, and the Simplon, and 
the Grimsel, and the Saint Gothard, and the 
Saint Bernard, forming, with their connecting 
ridges a still more forbidding barrier on the 
north. Thus, if all Italian and German jea- 
lousies could cease; if Sardinian Piedmont 
and Austrian Lombardy could become one 
in feeling, and could establish ways of travel 
that would be available for both ; the moun- 
tain obstacles would still have to be con- 
tended against. The Splugen, the Stelvio, the 
Ortler Spitz, the Brenner, the Gross Glokner, 
and the portions of the Alps which connect 
them, would still intervene between Italy on 
the one hand, and Switzerland and Central 
Europe on the other. 

Among various routes proposed for crossing 
these Alpine obstructions, one which has 
occupied attention for two or three years past, 
has been brought forward by the Chevalier 
Mans. He selects a point between Mont 
Cenis and Mont Geneva, in that part of the 
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Alps which separates Piedmont from Savoy. 
Once let this ridge be tunnelled by a railway, 
and the great difficulty will be over ; for, there 
is tolerably level country to Susa and Turin 
on the one hand, and to Chamberry and 
France on the other. At present a railway 
1s under construction, from Turin to Susa ; and 
a mountain railway of thirty miles would 
connect Susa in Piedmont with Modena in 
Savoy. This mountain railway will have one 
tunnel of three thousand yards, and three or 
four others of minor character; but the great 
enterprise will be the summit tunnel, eight 
miles long, and more than one mile below the 
surface of the Alpine ridge at that part. M. 
Mans foresees that, excavated in the ordinary 
way, such a tunnel would require so large an 
amount of time and labour as would frustrate 
the whole affair ; and he has invented an ex- 
cavating machine to quicken his progress, 
According to the descriptions which have 
reached England, this excavating machine 
consists of a frame, in which are set a number 
of very broad chisels. The chisels are so 
arranged as to cut into the face of the rock, so 
as to make five horizontal grooves and two 
vertical channels. These grooves and channels 
will isolate four blocks of rock, attached only 
by their hinder surfaces to the parent rock, 
whence they may readily be separated by 
hammer-driven wedges. The blocks will 
be ponderous masses ; for their length will be 
seven feet, their breadth three feet, and their 
thickness eighteen inches. The machine is 
half as broad as the tunnel; it will cut in 
one half, while the severed stone is being 
removed from the other half by trucks 
upon a tramway. The actual working of 
the chisels is effected by a series of shocks 
caused by the impulse of coiled springs, so that 
each chisel works a hole for itself; and a 
lateral movement of all the chisels connects 
all the chisel holes into a continuous groove or 
channel. A water-wheel or steam engine 
produces power which draws back the chisels 
and compresses the springs ; and the power of 
the springs then drives the chisels violently 
against the rock. This alternation takes 
place a hundred and fifty times in a minute. 
Chevalier Mans would begin at both ends of 
the tunnel, and quarry towards the centre, 
each machine doing its own four miles of 
work. He can obtain no vertical shafts to 
admit air, on account of the vast depth; 
but he thinks he can devise a plan for 
blowing air into the excavations, sufficient to 
ventilate them. He asks for five years of time, 
and a million and a half sterling of money. 
Whether he will obtain either the one or the 
other, the future must show. Our own Robert 
Stephenson, when passing through Italy on 
his way to Egypt, went to see the excavatin 
machine experimentally at work, and is said 
to have so far approved of it as to recom- 
mend a trial of its efficiency on an extended 
scale. The difficulties are great for a 
second-rate kingdom to grapple with— 
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especially under the dark clouds of war 
and intestine commotion ; but there is this 
advantage, —that the portion of the Alps 
selected by Chevalier Mans happens to be, 
on both its flanks and for many miles distant, 
wholly within the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia. 


TREASURES, 


Let me count my treasures, 
All my soul holds dear, 

Given me by dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 


Through long days of anguish, 
And sad nights, did Pain 

Forge my shield, Endurance, 
Bright and free from stain ! 


Doubt, in misty caverns, 
*Mid dark horrors sought, 

Till my peerless jewel, 
Faith, to me she brought. 


Sorrow (that I wearied 
Should remain so long), 

Wreathed my starry glory, 
The bright Crown of Song! 


Strife, that racked my spirit 
Without hope or rest, 

Left the blooming flower, 
Patience, on my breast. 


Suffering, that I dreaded, 
Ignorant of her charms, 

Laid the fair child, Pity, 
Smiling, in my arms. 


So I count my treasures, 
Stored in days long past ; 

And I thank the givers, 

Whom I know at last ! 


TATTYBOYS RENTS. 


In Tattyboys Rents the sun shines, and 
the rain rains, aud people are born, live, die, 
and are buried and forgotten, much as they 


do in Rents of greaterrenown. And Ido not 
think that the obscurity of the Tattyboysians, 
and the lack of fame of their residence, 
causes them much grief, simply because I be- 
lieve that they are unconscious of both. That 
happy conformation of the human mind which 
leads us firmly and complacently to believe 
that the whole world is ceaselessly occupied 
with our own little tinpot doings—that 
serenity of self-importance which lends such a 
dignity of ‘carriage to little Mr. Claypipkin, 
as he sails down the street in company with 
big, burly Mr. Brazenpot—these, I dare say, 
set my friends in the locality that gives a 
name to this paper, quite at their ease in re- 
gard to the dane they occupy, in the estima- 
tion of the universe, and engender a comfort- 
able certainty that the eyes of Europe (that 
celebrated visionary) are continually fixed 
upon Tattyboys Rents. 

To tell the plain truth about them, never- 
theless, the Rents are alarmingly obscure. 
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Beyond the postman, the tax-collectors, and | 
those miracles of topographical erudition who. 
deliver County Court summonses, and serve 
notices for the Insolvent Court, I doubt if 
there are a hundred persons in London, ex- 
clusive of the inhabitants themselves, who 
know anything about Tattyboys Rents, or) 
even whereabouts they are. It is believed 
that the names of the magnates of the Rents | 
are inscribed in that golden book of commerce, | 
the Post-office London Directory, but the) 
place itself finds no mention there. By in-| 
ternal evidence and much collation of the! 
work in question, it is surmised that Tatty-| 
boys Rents is not even the proper name of 
the score of houses so called, and that it is 
legally known—no. not known, for it isn’t 
known—but that it should be designated as— 
Little Blitsom Street. Plugg, of the water- 
rates, says that in his youth he well remem- 
bers a small stone tablet on the corner wall 
of number nineteen, running thus, “ Little | 
Blitsom Street, 1770,”—and old Mrs. Brush, 
the charwoman, who, in the days of King) 
James the First, would infallibly have been 
burnt for a witch, but is now venerated 
as the oldest inhabitant, minds the time 
“when a ferocious’ band of miscreants,” 
whether forgers, burglars, or ‘murderers, 
is not stated, were captured in Tatty- 
boys Rents by that bold runner, Townshend, 
and his red-waistcoated acotholites, and 
by him conveyed. before Sir Richard Birnie : 


the wretches being known as the “ Little | 


Blitsom Street Gang.” Mogg’s Map of the 
Metropolis, with the later charts of Richard 
and Davis, passes the Rents by, in contemp- 
tuous silence. Blitsom Street and long, dirty 
Turk’s Lane, inte which it leads, are both set | 
down in fair characters, but beyond a name- 
less little space between two blocks of houses, 
there is nothing to tell you where Tattyboys 
Rents may be. It is no good asking the 
policeman anything about them. I have my 
doubts even whether he knows; but even 
granting his sapience, I have my suspicions 
that unless he knew your position and cha- 
racter well, he would affect entire ignorance 
on the subject. He has his private reasons 
for doing so. Tattyboys Rents are far too 
snugly situated, peaceable, and well-behaved, 
for its whereabout to be divulged to 
strangers—possibly of indifferent character. 
Therefore my advice to you is, if you under- 
stand navigation, which I do not, to take 
your observations by the sun and moon, and, 
by the help of your “ Hamilton Moore,” 
chronometers, quadrant, compass steering 
due north, and a guinea case of mathematical 
instruments, work out Tattyboys Rents’ 
exact place on the chart,—and then go and 
find it. Or, “ another way,” as the cookery- 
book says, follow Turk’s Lane, till you come 
to Blitsom Street, up which wander till you 
stumble, somehow, into Tattyboys Rents, 
Which last you are very likely to do lite- 
rally, for the only approach to the Rents is 





by a flight of steps, very steep and very trea. 


|never heard; where the building mania in 
| any style of architecture is unfelt ; where the 


| are unanimously scouted ; where: the father’s | 


| plains about it, and nobody will tell you 


| and, touching that pump, I should like to see 


|tached by a chain to that pump’s nozzle. 


Ne 
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cherous, their vicinity being masked by a 
grove of posts, and the half-dozen idlers 
whom you are always sure to find congre- 
gated round Chapford’s beershop. And it 
has often happened that, of the few strangers 
who have travelled in Tattyboys Rents, the 
proudest and sternest.; men who would have 
scorned to perform the ceremony of the Ko- 
tou in China, and would have scouted the 
idea. of salaaming to) the Great Mogul : have, 
made their first entrance into the Rents with 
the lowliest obeisances, with bended knees 
and foreheads touching the pavement. 

If Miss Mary Russell Mitford had not 
written, years ago, Our Village, it is de- 
cidedly by that name that I should have 
called this article. For, Tattyboys Rents are 
not. only a village as regards their isolation, 
and the unsophisticated nature of their in- 
habitants, but they resemble those villages, 
few and far between, now-a-days, where is no 
railway station—cross-country villages, where 
the civilising shriek of the engine-whistle is 


inhabitants keep themselves to themselves, 
and have a supreme contempt for the inhabi- 
tants of all other villages, hamlets, townships, 
and beroughs whatsoever ; where. strangers 
are bavely tolerated and never popular ; where 
improvements, alterations, and innovations, 


customs are the son’s rule of life, and the 
daughters do what their mothers did before | 
them. The Metropolitan Buildings Act | 
is a dead letter in Tattyboys Rents, for no- 

body ever thinks of building—to say nothing | 
of rebuilding or painting—a house. The | 
Common Lodging-House Act goes for no- 

thing, for there are no common lodging- | 
houses, and the lodgers, where. there are 
any, are of an uncommon character. No one 
fears the Nuisances Removals Act, for 
everybody has his own particular nuisance, 
and is too fond of it to move for its removal, 
The Health of Towns. Act has nothing in 
common with the health of Tattyboys Rents, 
for fevers don’t seem to trouble themselves 
to come down its steep entrance steps, and 
the cholera has, on three occasions, given 
it the cut direct. It is of no use bother- 
ing about the drainage, for nobody com- 








whether it is deficient or not. As to the 
supply of water, there is a pump at the ~ 
further extremity of the Rents that would 
satisfy the most exigent hydropathist ; 


the bold stranger female who would dare to 
draw a jugful of water from it, or the stranger 
boy who would presume to lift to his lips the 
time-worn and water-rusted iron ladle at- 





Such persons as district surveyors and in- 
spectors of nuisances have been heard 


of in 
Tattyboys Rents, but they are estimated as 
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being in influence and authority infinitely be-| 
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milk daily for our nourishment, the house- 


low the parish beadle. There wasa chimney on | hold goods that can be removed (by spring 
fire once at number twelve, and with immense | vans) in town or country; the enlivening 


difficulty an engine was lifted into the Rents, 
but all claims of the Fire Brigade were 
laughed to scorn, and the boys of the Rents 
made such a fierce attack on the engine, and 
manifested so keen a desire to detain it as a 
hostage, that the helmeted men with the 
hatchets were glad to make their eseape as 
best they could. 

The first peculiarity that will strike you on 
entering the Rents is the tallness of the 
houses. The blackness of their fronts and 
the dinginess of their windows will not 
appear to you as so uncommon, being a cha- 
racteristic of Blitsom Street, Turk’s Lane, and 
the whole of the neighbourhood. But, 'Tatty- 
boys houses are very tall indeed, as if, being 
set so closely together, and being prevented 
by conservative tendencies from spreading 


grown taller instead, and added unto them- 
selves stories instead of wings. I can’t say 
much, either, for their picturesque aspect. 
Old as the Rents are, they are not roman- 
tically old. Here are no lean-to rvofs, no 
carved gables, no overhanging lintels, no 


: dormer or lattice windows. The houses are all | 


alike—all tall, grimy, all with mathematical 
dirty windows, flights of steps (quite inno- 
cent of the modern frivolities of washing 
and hearthstoning), tall narrow doors, and 
areas with hideous railings. One uncom- 
promisingly tasteless yet terrible mould was 
evidently made in the first instance for all 
the lion’s head knockers : one disproportioned 
spear-head and tassel for all the railings. I 


can imagine the first Tattyboys, a stern man| 


of inflexible uniformity of conduct and pur- 
pose, saying grimly to his builder: “ Build 
me a Rents of so many houses, on such and 
such a model,” and the obedient builder 
turning out so many houses like so many 


bricks, or so many bullets from a mould, or | 


pins from a wire, and saying, “ There, Tatty- 
boys, there are your Rents.” Then new, 
painted, swept, garnished, with the mathe- 


matical windows all glistening in one sun-| 
beam, the same lion’s head knockers grinning | 
on the same doors, the regularity of Tatty-/ 
een distressing : | 
the houses must all have been as lile each | 


boys Rents must have 


other as the beaux in wigs and cocked hats, 
and the belles in hoops and hair powder, 
who lived when Tattyboys Rents were built ; 


but age, poverty, and dirt, have given as| 


much variety of expression to these houses 
now, as hair, whiskers, wrinkles, and scars 
give to the human face divine. Some of 
the lion-headed knockers are gone, and many 
of the spear-headed railings. Some of the 
tall doors stand continually open, drooping 
gracefully on one hinge. The plain fronts 
of the houses are chequered by lively car- 
toons, pictorially representing the domestic 
mangle, the friendly cow that yields fresh 





ginger beer which is the favourite beverage 
(according to the cartoon) of the British Field 
Marshal, and the lady in the Bloomer cos- 
tume. Variety is given to the windows by 
many of their panes being broken, or patched 
with parti-coloured paper and textile fabrics; 
and by many of the windows themselves being 
open the major part of the day, disclosing 
heads and shoulders of various conformations, 
with a foreground of tobacco pipes and a 
background of shirt-sleeves. Pails, brooms, 
and multifarious odds and ends, take off from 
the uniformity of the areas, while the area 
gates (where there are any left) swing cheer- 
tully to and fro, Groups of laughing children 
bespangle the pavement, and diversify the 
door-steps;, and liveliness, colour, form, are 


|given to the houses and the inhabitants by 
beyond the limits of the Rents, they had | 


dirt, linen on poles, half-torn-off placards, 
domestic fowls, dogs, decayed vegetables, 
oyster tubs, pewter pots, broken shutters, 
torn blinds, ragged door-mats, lidless kettles, 
bottomless saucepans, shattered plates, bits 
of frayed rope, and cats whose race is run, 
and whose last. tile has been squatted on. 

Tattyboys originally intended the houses 
in his Rents to be all private mansions. Of 
that there can be no doubt: else, why the 
areas, why the doorsteps and the lion-headed 
knockers ? But, that mutability of time and 
fashion which has converted the monastery of 
the Crutched Friars into anest ofsugar-brokers’ 
counting-houses, and the Palace of Henry 
the Eighth and Cardinal Wolsey into a hair- 
dresser’s shop, has dealt as hardly with the 
private houses in Tattyboys Rents. The 
shopkeeping element has not yet wholly 
destroyed the aristocratic aspect of the place ; 
still, in very many instances, petty commerce 
has set up its petty wares in the front-par- 
lour windows, and the chapman has built 
his counters and shelves on. the ground-floors 
of gentility. 

I have spoken so often of Tattyboys 
Rents, that the question might aptly be asked, 
Who was Tattyboys? When did it occur 
to him to build Rents? By what fortunate 
inheritance, what adventitious accession of 
wealth, what prosperous result of astute 
speculations, was he enabled to give his 
name to, and derive quarterly rents from, the 
two blocks of houses christened after him ? 
So dense is the obsenrity that surrounds all 
the antecedents of the locality, that I do not 
even know the sex of the primary Tattyboys, 

The estates, titles, muniments, and manorial 
rights (whatever they may be) of the clan 
Tattyboys are at present enjoyed by a black 
beaver bonnet a black silk cloak of ante- 
dilavian design and antemundane. rustiness, 
supposed to contain Miss Tattyboys. I say 
supposed, for though the cloak and the bon- 
net are patent in the Rents on certain peri- 
odical oceasions, the ancient female (she 
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must be old) whom they enshroud is facially | 


as unknown as the first Odalisque of the | 
Harem to Hassan the cobler, or as the Veiled | 
Prophet of Khorassan was to the meanest of 
his adorers. Noman hath seen Miss Tatty- 
boys, not even Mr. Barwise, her agent ; nay, 
nor old Mr. Fazzle, the immensely rich | 
bachelor of number thirteen ; but many have | 
heard her stern demands for rent, and her | 
shrill denunciations of the “carryings on” 
of her tenants. It is said that Miss Tatty- 
boys resides at Hoxton, and that she keeps 
her own cows. Men say that she discounts | 
bills and is the proprietor of a weekly news- 
paper. It is certain that she is in frequent 
communication with Mr. Kemp, the officer of | 
the Sheriffs’ Court ; and many are the pro- | 
clamations of outlawry made against sprigs | 
of nobility, with tremendously long and 
aristocratic names at the “suit of Bridget 
Tattyboys.” Likewise, she arrested the 
honourable Tom Scaleybridge, M.P., at the | 
close of the last session, but was compelled 
to release him immediately afterwards, he 
claiming his privilege. There are many 
solicitors of my acquaintance, who, in their | 
mysteriously musty and monied private offices, 
have battered tin boxes with half effaced in- 
scriptions relative to “Tattyboys Estate, 
1829 ;” “Tattyboys Trust, 1832 ;” “Tatty- 
boys versus Patcherly ;” and “Miss Bridget 
Tattyboys.” She is mixed up with an infinity 
of trusts, estates, and will cases. She is the 


subject of dreary law-suits in which the nomi- 
nal plaintiff is the real defendant, and the 
defendant ought not to be a party to the 


suit at all. Time is always being given to 
speak to her, or communicate with her, or 
to summons her to produce papers, which | 
she never will produce. Law reports about 
her cases begin with “So far back as eighteen 
hundred and ten ;” “it will be remembered 
that ;” “this part heard case;” and the 
daily newspapers occasionally contain letters 
denying that she made a proposition to A, or 
sued B, or was indebted to C: signed by 
Driver, Chizzle, and Wrench, solicitors for 
Miss Tattyboys. She got as far as the House 
of Lords once, in an appeal case against Coger 
Alley Ram Cunder Loll, of Bombay ; but 
how this litigious old female managed to 
get out, physically or literally, to Hindostan, 
or into difficulties with a Parsee indigo 
broker, passes my comprehension. A mys- 
terious old lady this. 

Meanwhile, Miss Bridget Tattyboys is the 
litigious landlady of Tattyboys Rents, There 
is no dubiety about her existence there. Only 
be a little behindhand with your rent, and 
you will soon be favoured with one of Mr. 
Barwise’s “Sir, I am instructed by Miss 
Tattyboys” ; and close upon that will follow 
Mr. 8. Scrutor, Miss Tattyboys’ broker, with 
his distraint, and his levy, and his inventory, 
and all the ceremonies of selling up. Ishould 
opine that Miss Tattyboys is deaf, for she is 
remarkable in cases of unpaid rent for not 
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listening to appeals for time, and not hearing 
ofa compromise. Gilks, the chandler’s shop- 
keeper of number nine, whose wife is always 
in the family way, and himself in difficulties, 
once “bound himself by a curse” to seek 


out Miss Tattyboys at Hoxton, to beard her 


in her very den, and appeal to her merey, 
her charity, her womanhood, in a matter of 
two quarters owing. He started one morn- 
ing, with a determined shirt-collar, and forti- 
fied by sundry small libations at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He returned at nightfall with 
a haggard face, disordered apparel, and an 
unsteady gait ; was inarticulate and incoherent 
in his speech ; shortly afterwards went to bed ; 
and to this day cannot be prevailed upon by his 
acquaintances, by the wife of his bosom even, 
to give any account of his interview, if inter- 
view he had, with the Megera of Hoxton, 
Mrs. Gilks,a wary woman,whohas brought, and 
is bringing, up a prodigious family, has whis- 
pered to Mrs. Spileburg, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, that, on the morning after Gilks’s expe- 
dition, examining his garments, as it is the 
blessed conjugal custom to do, she found, im- 
printed in chalky dust, on the back of his coat, 
the mark of a human foot ! What could this 
portend ? Did Gilks penetrate to Hoxton, and 
was he indeed kicked by Miss Tattyboys ? or 
did he suffer the insulting infliction at the 
foot of some pampered menial? Or, coming 
home despairing, was he led to the con- 
sumption (and the redundancy of coppers, 
and the paucity of silver, in his pockets would 
favour this view of the case) of more liquid 
sustenance of a fermented nature than was 
good for him ? And was he in thisstate kicked 
by outraged landlord or infuriated pot com- 
panion? Gilks lives, and makes no sign. 
Pressed on the subject of Miss Tattyboys, 
he reluctantly grumbles that she isan “old 
image,” and this is all. 

Dear reader (and the digression may be 
less intolerable seeing that it takes place in 
what is but a digression itself), I do wonder 
what Miss Tattyboys is like. Is she really 
the stern, harsh, uncompromising female that 
her acts bespeak her? Does she sit in a rigid 
cap, or still accoutred in the black bonnet 
and veil in a dreary office-like parlour at 
Hoxton, with all her documents docketed on 
a table before her, or glaring from pigeon- 
holes, shelves, and cupboards? Or is she a 
jolly, apple: faced, little woman, in a cheery 
room with birds and plants and flowers, 
liking a cosy glass and a merry song: & 
Lady Bountiful in the neighbourhood, a 
Dorcas to the poor, the idol of all the dissent- 
ing ministers around? Perhaps. Who 
knows? Ah! how unlike we all are to 
what weseem! How the roar of the lion 
abroad softens into the bleating of the lamb 
at home! How meekly the fierce potent 
schoolmaster of the class-room holds out his 
knuckles for the ruler in the study ! He who 
is the same in his own home of homes as be 
is abroad, is a marvel. 
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Miss Tattyboys has a carriage and a horse, | 
but for certain reasons upon which I briefly 
touched in allusion to the parish engine, her 
visits to the Rents are made perforce on foot, 
Monday mornings, black Mondays emphati- 
cally, are her ordinary visiting days ; and on 
such mornings you will see her dusky form 
looming at Mr. Fazzle’s door, or flitting 
through the Rents as she is escorted to her 
carriage by Barwise, her agent. Communi- 
cations may be made direct to her, but they 
always come somehow through Barwise. He 
may be described as the buff+r to the Tatty- 
boys train; and run at her ever so hard, 
Barwise receives the first cwllision, and de- 
tracts from its force. If Gilks wants time, 
or Chapford threatens to leave unless his 
roof is looked to, or Mrs. Chownes asks 
again about that kitchen range, or Spileberg 
expresses a savage opinion that his house will 
tumble in next week, and that there'll be 
murder against somebody, Barwise inter- 
poses, explains, promises, refuses, will see 
about it. Which Barwise never does. You 
try to get at Miss Tattyboys, but you can’t, 
though you are within hand and earshot of 
her. The portentous black veil flutters in | 
the wind ; you are dazzled and terrified by 
her huge black reticule bursting with papers ; 
you strive to speak ; but Miss Tattyboys is | 
gone, and all you can do is to throw yourself 
upon Barwise, who throws you over. 

The carriage of the landlady of the Rents 


is an anomalous vehicle on very high springs, 
of which the body seems decidedly never to 
have been made for the wheels, which on 
their part appear to be all of different sizes, 


and shriek while moving dreadfully. Much 
basket-work enters into the composition of | 
Miss Tattyboys’s carriage, also much rusty 
leather, and a considerable quantity of a 
textile fabric resembling bed-ticking. There 
are two lamps, one of which is quite blind and 
glassless, and the other blinking and knocked 
on one side in some bygone collision, to a 
very squinting obliquity. A complication of 
straps and rusty iron attaches this equipage 
to a very long-bodied, short-legged black 
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horse, not unlike a turnspit dog, which ap- 
pears to be utterly disgusted with the whole 
turnout, and drags it with an outstretched | 
head and outstretched legs, as though he 
were a dog, and the carriage were a tin 
kettle tied to his tail. There has been blood 
and bone once about this horse doubtless ; 
but the blood is confined at present to a per- 
petual raw on his shoulder, artfully veiled 
from the Society’s constables by the rags of | 
his dilapidated collar, and the bone to a} 
lamentably anatomical development of his! 
ribs. Tohim, is Jehu, a man of grim aspect ' 
and of brickdust complexion, whose hat and ' 
coat are as the hat and coat of a groom, but, 
whose legs are as the legs of an agricultural | 
labourer, inasmuch as they are clad in| 
corduroy, and terminate with heavy shoes, | 
much clayed. He amuses himself while | 
Rie 
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waiting for his mistress with aggravating the 
long-bodied horse with his whip on his blind 
side (he is wall-eyed) and with reading a 
tattered volume, averred by many to be a 
hymn-book, but declared by some to be a 
Little Warbler, insomuch as smothered re- 
frains of “right tooral lol looral ” have been 
heard at times from his dreary coachbox. It 
is not a pleasant sight this rusty carriage 
with the long horse, and the grim coachman 
jolting and staggering about Blitsom Street. 
It does not do a man good to see the black 
bonnet and veil inside, with the big reti- 
cule and the papers, and overshadowed by 
them all, as though a cypress had been 
drawn over her, a poor little weazened dimi- 
nutive pale-faced little girl, in a bonnet pre- 
posterously large for her, supposed to be 
Miss Tattyboys’s niece, also to be a some- 
thing in Chancery, and the “infant” about 
whose “custody” there is such a fluster 
every other term, the unhappy heiress of 
thousands of disputed pounds. 

I cannot finally dismiss Miss Tattyboys 
without saying a word about Barwise, her 


‘agent. Barwise as a correspondent is hated 


and contemned, but Barwise as a man is po- 
pular and respected. His letters are dread- 
When Barwise says he will “ write to 
you,” you are certain (failing payment) of 
being sued. Barwise’s first letters first begin, 
“Tt is now some time since ;” his second mis- 
sives commence with the awful words, “ Sir, 
unless ;” and after that, he is sure to be 
“instructed by Miss Tattyboys,” and to 
sell you up. It is horrible to think that 
Barwise not only collects Miss Tattyboys’s 
rents; but that he -collects debts for 
anybody in the neighbourhood, takes out 
the abhorred “gridirons,” or County Court 
summonses, is an auctioneer, appraiser, valuer, 
estate, house, and general agent. Dreadful 
thought for Barwise to have a general agency 
over you! Yet Barwise is not horrible to view, 
being a sandy man of pleasant mien, ina long 
brown coat. He is a capital agent, too, to 
employ, if you want to get in any little mo- 
neys that are due to you ; and then it is as- 
tonishing how you find yourself egging Bar- 
wise on, and telling him to be firm, and not 
to hear of delay. I think there is but 
one sentiment that cansurpass the indignation 
a man feels at being forced to pay any- 
thing he owes—and that is the indignation 
with which he sets about forcing people to 
pay, who owe him anything. 

Barwise sings a good song, and the parlour 
of the Cape of Good Hope nightly echoes to 
his tuneful muse, I don’t believe he ever went 
farther seaward than Greenwich, but he 
specially affects nautical ditties, and his 
plaintive “Then farewell my trim-built 
wherry,” and “When my money was all 
spent,” have been found occasionally exas- 
perating to parties whose “sticks” he has 
been instrumental in seizing the day before. 
On festive occasions I have however heard 
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his health proposed, and the laudatory notes 
of “For he’s a jolly good fellow!” go round. 
There are three notable institutions in 
Tattyboys Rents. Iam rather at aloss which 
first to touch upon. These are the posts, the 
children, and the dogs—and all three as con- 
nected with the steps. Suppose, in reverse 
order of rank, I take the brute creation first. 
Tattyboys Rents if it were famous for any- 
thing, which it is not, should be famous for 
its dogs. They are remarkable, firstly, for 
not havipg any particular breed. Gilks, the 
chandler’s shopkeeper, had a puppy which 
was “giv’ to him by a as was always 
mixed up with dogs,” which he thought, at 
first, would turn out a pointer, then a terrier, 
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are a never-failing source of amusement to 
the juvenile population, and he derives 
immense gratification trom the terms of 
endearment and cajolement addressed by the 
mothers and nurses to their children, all of 
which expressions this feeble-ininded animal 
takes to be addressed to himself, and at which 
he sniggers his head and wags his stump ofa 
tail tremendously. I have yet to learn 
whether this brown, hairy, ugly dog is so 
fond of the little children, and frisks round 
them, and rolls them over with such tender 
lovingness, and suffers himself to be pulled 
and pinched and poked by his playmates all 
with immovable complacency—lI say, I have 
yet to learn whether he does all this through 





then a spaniel; but was miserably disap-| sheer good-humour and fondness for children, 
pointed in all his conjeetures. He had gone or whether he is a profound hypocrite, skilled 
to the expense of a collar for him, and the|in the ways of the world, and knowing that 
conversion of an emptied butter firkin into a | the way to Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, 


kennel, and, in despair, took him to Chudiers, 
the greengrocer, and dog’s meat vender, in 
Blitsom Street, and solemnly asked his opi- 
nion upon him. “There hain’t a hinch of 
breed in him,” was the dictum of Chuffers, as 
he contemptuously bestowed a morsel of 
eleemosynary paunch upon the low-bred cur. 
Charley (this was the animal’s name), grew 
up to be a gaunt deg of wolfike aspect, an 
incorrigible thief, a shameless profligate, a 
bully and a tyrant. He was the terror of the 
children and the other dogs ; and as if that un- 
happy Gilks had not already sufficient sor- 
rows upon his head, had the inconceivable 
folly and wickedness to make an attack one 


Monday morning upon the sacred black silk | 


dress of Miss Tattyboys. You may imagine 
that Barwise was down upon Gilks the very 
next day, like a portcullis. Charley hence- 
forth disappeared. Gilks had a strange 


| when there are any bones in it, is through . 
Mother Hubbard’s heart. I hope, for the 
‘credit of dog nature and for my own satis- 
| faction, loving it, that the first is the cause. 
The only dog in the Rents that can claim 
any family or breed is an animal by the name 
| of Buffo, who was, in remote times, a French 
poodle. I say was; for the poodleian ap- 
pearance has long since departed from him, 
‘and he resembles much more, now, a very 
| dirty, shaggy, white bear, seen through the 
ismall end of an opera-glass. He was the 
property, on his first introduction to the 
Rents of one Monsieur Phillips—whether 
originally Philippe or not, I do not know— 
who, it was inferred from sundry strange 
| paraphernalia that he left behind him on his 
‘abrupt departure from his residence, was 
something in the magician, not to say conjuror 
‘and mountebank line. Buffo was then a 











affection for him, and still cherished a fond | glorious animal, half shaved, as poodles should 
belief that he would turn out something in be, with fluffy rings round his legs, and two 
the thorough-bred line some day; but the | tufts on his haunches, and a coal-black nose, 
butter-firkin was removed to the back yard,/and a pink skin. He could mount and 
and Charley was supposed to pass the rest of! descend a ladder; he could run away when 
his existence in howling and fighting with his! Monsieur Phillips hinted that there was a 


chain in that town-house amid brickbats, | 


cabbage-stalks and clothes-pegs, having in 
addition a villegiatura or country-house in an 
adjacent dust-bin, into which the length of 
his chain just allowed him to scramble, and 
in the which he sat among the dust and 
ashes, rasping himself occasionally (for depi- 
latory purposes) against a potsherd. 

There is a brown dog of an uncertain shade 
of mongrelity who (they are all such cha- 
racters these dogs that I think they deserve 
a superior pronoun) belongs to nobody in par- 
ticular, and is generally known in the Rents 
as the Bow-wow. As such it is his avocation 
and delight to seek the company of very young | 
children (those of from eighteen months to two | 
years of ave are his preference) whose favour | 
and familiarity he courts,and whom he amuses 
by his gambols and good-humour. The bow- 
wow is a welcome guest on all door-steps, 
and in most entrance halls. His gymnastics 


“policeman coming ;” the could limp on one 
leg; he could drop down dead, dance, climb 
up a lamp-post at the word of command. It 
| was even said that he had been seen in James 
| Street, Covent Garden, on a ragged piece of 
carpet, telling fortunes upon the cards, and 
pointing out Monsieur Phillips as the greatest 
rogue in company. Monsieur Phillips, how- 
lever, one morning suddenly disappeared, 
leaving sundry weeks’ rent owing to his land- © 
jlord, Chapford, of the beershop; his only 
| effects being the strange implements of leger- 
'demain I have noticed, and the dog Buffo, 
whom he had placed at livery, so to state, at 
least at a fixed weekly stipend for his board 
and lodging. I need notsay that in a very short 
time the unfortunate dog “eat his head right 
off ;” the amount of paunch he had consumed 
far exceeding hismarketable value. Chapford, 
|after vainly debating as to the propriety ot 
turning the magician’s cups into half-piut 
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measures,and his balls into bagatelle balls,sold 
them to Scrutor, the broker, and Buffo himself 
to Joe (surname unknown) who is a helper 
| up Spavins’ yard, the livery and bait stables, 
in Blitsom Street. Joe “knowed of a lady 
| down Kensington who was werry uuts 
| upon poodles ;” and Buflo previous to his 
| introduction to the lady amateur, was sub- 
| jected to sundry dreadful operations of 
| farriery, in the way of elipping, staining, and 
| curtailing, which made him from that day 
| forward a dog of sullen and morose temper. 
He soon came back from Kensington in dis- 
grace, the alleged cause of his dismissal being 
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left him reluctantly ; persuaded that the 
greatest charity I could have extended to 
him would have been to blow his brains 
out, 

You are not to think that these I 
have mentioned are all the dogs of which 
Tattyboys Rents can boast. Many more are 
they, big dogs and little dogs: from that 
corpulent Newfoundland dog of Scrutor’s, the 
| broker, whose sagacity is so astounding as to 
lead to his being trusted with baskets and 
cash, to purchase bread and butcher’s meat— 
the which he does faithfully, bringing back 
change with serupulous exactitude — and 





| his having fought with and killed a gray! whose only fault is his rapid rate of locomo- 
| cockatoo. He was re-sold to Mrs. Lazeuby,| tion, and defective vision, which lead him to 
| old Mr. Fazzle’s housekeeper; but he had | run up against and upset very nearly every- 
| either forgotten or was too misanthropic to| body he meets in his journeys—to Bob 
| perform any of his old tricks, regarded | Blather, the barber's, cock-tail terrier, which 











policemen unmoved, and passed the whole | 


| pack of cards with profound disdain. <A 
report, too, founded on an inadvertent re- 
mark of Chapford, that he (Buffo) had once 
| been on the stage, and had been fired out of 
a canuon by the clown in a pantomime, 
succeeded in ruining him in the opinion of 
| the Rents, who hold all “ play-actors” in 
horror : he passed from owner to owner, and 
was successively kicked out and discarded by 
all, and now hangs about Chapford’s, ashabby, 
used-up, degraded, broken-down beast. 
| Is there anything more pitiable in animal 
nature than a thoroughly hard-up dog? 
| Such a one I met two Sundays back in a 
| shiningly genteel street in Pimlico. He was 
| acur, most wretchedly attenuated, and there 
| in Pimlico he sat, with elongated jaws, his 
| head on one side, his eyes wofully upturned, 
| his haunches turned out, his feet together, 
| his tail subdued, his ribs rampant : an utterly 
worn out, broken down, ruined old dog. If 
| he had taken a piece of chalk, and written 
| “IT am starving,” fifty times on the pave- 
ment in the most ornamental caligraphy, 
it could not have excited more sympathy 
than the wnutterable expression of his ob- 
| lique misery, propped up sideways against a 
kitchen railing. 1 had uo sooner stopped to 
| aceost him, than, taking it for granted that I 
was; going to kick him or beat him because he 
was miserable, he shambled meekly into the 
| gutter, where he stood shivering; but I 
| Spoke him fair, and addressing him in what 
little I knew of the Doggee language, strove 
| to reassure him. But how could I relieve 
him? What could Ido for him? It was a 


can kill a “power of rats,” and has more than 
jonce been matched in Bell’s Life (familiarly 
called by the sporting part of the Rents, The 
Life) to do so. I may say to the honour 
of the dogs of Tattyboys Rents, that they 
\seldom stray beyond its limits; and that 
\if any strange dog descend the steps leadin 
thereunto, they imvariably fall upon, an 
strive to demolish him with the utmost 
ferocity. 

The children of the Rents are so much 
like other street children that they preserve 
the same traditions of street games and songs 
common to ¢ther localities. They are remark- 
able, however, for a certain grave and sedate 
demeanour which I have never fuiled to 
observe in children who are in the habit of 
sitting much upon flights of steps. ‘Such 
steps are the sands of life, and the sea of the 
|street rolls on before them. The steps of 
| Tattyboys Rents are to the children there 
a place of deliberation, recreation, observation, 
and repose. There, is to-morrow’s lesson 
studied ; there, does the baby learn a viva-voce 
lesson in walking ; there, is the dirt pie made, 
and the sharp pointed “cat” constructed ; 
there, does the nurse child rest, and the little 
maid achieve her task of sewing ; there, are 
tops wound, and marbles gambled for, and 
juvenile scandals promulgated ; there, is the 
quarrel engendered, and the difference ad- 
justed. It is good to see this La Scala of 
Tattyboys Rents on a sunshiny day ; its 
d sown with little people, whose juvenile 
talk falls cheerfully on the ear after the ruder 
conversation at the posts. The posts are 
immediately behind the steps, forming a grove 











| stern uncompromising shining British Sun- | of egress—a sort of forest of Soignies, behind 
| day ; there was no back slum nigh ; no lowly|the Mont Saint Jean of the Rents,—into 
| shop, whither I could convey him to regale| Blitsom Street. At the posts, is Wapford’s 
| on dog’s meat. Moreover it was church|beershop; pots are tossed for at the posts, 
| time, and I could not even purchase licensed | and bets are made on horseraces. Many a 
victuals for his succour. it was no good|married woman in the Rents “drats” the 
giving him a penny. I might as well have | posts, at whose door she lays the Saturday 
given him a tract. He was unmistakeably | night vagaries of her “master ;” forgetting 
| mangy, and I eould not convey him home;/how many of her own sex are postally 
_ and I knew of mo dog-hospiéal. So I ex-| guilty, and how often she herself has stood 
horted him to patience and resignation, and | a gossiping at the posts. 
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And so, from the Pump at one extremity 
to the Posts at the other, I have glanced 
fitfully at Tattyboys Rents. There are other 
and queerer characters resident in its dingy 
old houses; if you have any curiosity to 
know further about them, I may gratify it in 
good time. 


NATURE'S CHANGES OF DRESS. 


Tue infinite variety of costume in which 
Nature decks herself originate in ninety-two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty chief 
designs, and every one of these designs is 
capable of countless variation. Her num- 
berless shades, her harmonious blendings of 
colour, her rich treasury of shapes and 
modes, are hardly glanced at by the languid 
eye of Fashion. Fashion may, in common 
with the rest of the world, have heard of the 
“earth’s apparel,” but she scarcely knows | 
how the whole is arranged, or where each | 
of Nature’s modes most prevails. 

In every zone the earth wears a different 
livery ; in every country Nature bedecks 
herself after a different fashion. But, every- 
where her garb is many-coloured and multi- 
form. The turbaned Indian and the chimney- 
pot-hatted Englishman, are not more widely 
dissimilar in costume than Nature’s dress) 
in India is unlike Nature’s dress in England. | 
Her modes are more lasting than the| 
fashions of human kind, for Nature counts 





life by centuries; we by seconds. Theyare less 
capricious, although infinitely more numerous. | 


For, on a grand scale, Nature follows a} 
definite plan in the ordering and arrangement ' 
of her apparel: not perhaps easily seen until 
we glance with comprehensive eye from the} 
pole to the equator. We then perceive that | 
the method of Nature is directly opposed to | 
the method of man. 

As the tribes of men approach the’! 
broiling tropics, they divest themselves | 
of heavy and cumbrous clothing, and re-| 
sort to simple, thin attire. But it is; 
exactly where the tropical sun glows most! 
fiercely, that Nature clothes herself in a dense ' 
tapestry of vegetation. In the north, where 
we muffle our pinched forms in layers of| 
clothing, the earth hardily bares its breast | 
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apparel in the tropics, and furnish us with 
refrigerating coats for warm climates. Some- 
thing might perhaps be done in the way of 
an evaporating coat—a delicious invention 
which would have the effect of cooling the 
wearer in proportion to the drought and heat 
of the atmosphere without. Botanically 
speaking, such an arrangement would, as we 
have seen, be strictly natural. If, however, 
any delighted Indian, who may chance to read 
these pages, should feel inclined, in the fulness 
of his trust in the wisdom of Nature, practi- 
cally to adopt her method, and, inducting him- 
self within a wet sheet, bask in the heat of 
the sun; let him report his experience ; but 
first, let him consult his doctor. 

The laws which regulate the distribution 


\of plants over the surface of the earth, 


and the predominance of certain forms in 
special localities—the sumptuary laws of 
nature, as we may well call them, since they 
determine everywhere the nature of the 
earth’s apparel,—are peremptory and severe, 
If we examine the separate elements of 
the mass of vegetation which everywhere 
adorns the earth, we are not long before 
we recognise, in every zone, forms with 
which we do not meet elsewhere. In 
every latitude we find plants to which that 
special territory is assigned as their domain, 
beyond which their passport will not carry 
them, out of which they dare not travel, 
unless the art and skill of man find them 
artificial homes. The Gulf-stream may carry 
the tropic seed to the coasts of Norway,— 
the bird or insect may bear the vegetable 
germ from Indian woods to plant it in a 
northern soil; but offended Nature avenges 
the transgression of her changeless laws. 
The seed never germinates, but is blighted 
by the asperities of a new and more 
rigorous clime. Thus the grape does not 
cheer the gloomy northmen ; the vine being 
forbidden to pass beyond the latitude of 
Berlin. A line extended across Norway and 
intersecting the east coast of Sweden, bounds 
the northward travels of wheat. Beyond | 
the barrier which intersects Drontheim, cold 
winds strike death on all wheaten crops. But, 
farther north, even in climates which phe 
birch can no longer endure, hardy John 





to winter. In the south, where to us even| Barleycorn thrives, and gladdens the hearts 
the lightest jacket is oppressive, Nature! of men with honest cake and stout ale. Thus 
invests herself in a thick and gorgeousihis praises are sung in regions where the 
mantle. Where moisture is a rare visitant,| more effeminate wheat is unknown. 

and where, when it does visit the earth, it; The most potent viceroy whom Nature has . 
comes either in torrents from the sky, or in| appointed to preside over the distribution of 
periodical overflows from rivers, the vegeta-|'plant-forms, and determine the fashion of the 
tion is of massive spongy texture, with gaping | earth’s vegetable clothing in every zone, 18 
mouths and capacious organs, capable of| Heat. Heat rules the world of plants with 
receiving and retaining large supplies of| iron sway. Before his red-hot sceptre, all vege- 





water. A slow rate of evaporation from the 
stores thus laid up, cools the surrounding 
atmosphere ; and descending in dew, refreshes 
the parched soil ; or, vivifying it, rescues it 
from barrenness. Perhaps tailors may take 
a hint from Nature’s arrangement of her | 


| tation bows. Accordingly as he distributes 


his bounteous rays the forms of vegetation 
are developed. He marks out the earth in 
regions, and in each he bids one general type 
of forms to preyail ; each has its own fashion. 
Within these definite limits certain plants 
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are confined by his will. As we journey 
from the poles to the equator, we pass suc- 
cessively through these belts of vegetation, 
strictly subjected tothe influence of the laws 
| of Heat. Passing rapidly from the icy arctic 
| region, clothed only by the red snow-plant,— 
a simple vegetable-cell,—we enter a region 
of silky mosses, grey withered lichens, and 
low-stemmed alpine plants with tufts of 
foliage and of flowers. Next we plunge into a 
forest-region of dusky gnarled pines and tall 
needle-leaved firs, whose spreading trunks or 
mouldering mosses are swathed in a shroud of 
dull, sedge-like ferns. Traversing a variegated 
Flora, we reach—across the Drontheim line, 
where wheat begins—a region in which 
flourish the oak with its picturesque bold- 
| ness of branching, the yet more noble chest- 
| nut covered with masses of foliage, the lime, 
and the elm. In this region, smiling mea- 
dows alternate with shadowy woods; and 

the industry of man has covered the face 
| of the earth with rich and fruitful cornfields. 
| Scaling the Alps, we descend into a zone of 
trees whose shining leaves the winter does 
not nip; around whose trunks climb the 
vine-boughs ; and where, in summer, the 
| beautiful rock-rose replaces the sweet- 
| scented hyacinth of spring. This is the land 


| where 


Through the dark green leaves the gold oranges glow. 


| More fortunate in our power of return 

than those martyrs of our race whose 
| ambition to unfold the mysteries of the 
| Niger has hurried them to an early grave, 
we stretch across the African Desert, 
| and enter the zone where the tropic sun vivi- 
fying the earth, moist with the heavy vapour 
of the ocean, imparts vigour to a matchless 
race of — Here, the slender date lifts 
its tall head on high, and mighty climbers 
twine around huge sycamores, The lichen of 
the north that sits so modestly in russet 
garb on rock or tree and calls no man’s 
attention to itself, is exchanged for the para- 
site with gorgeous blossoms that entwine 
itself with the grasp of a boa-constrictor 
round some hapless trunk, until it happens to 
a tree in the tropics as it has happened in all 
climates to men, that the strong parasite 
attains the mastery and kills the stem by 
which ‘it rose. Here, too, the leafless 
spurge prepares nutritious milk, or poison- 
ous sap—the one hardly distinguishable 
from the other, except by careful analysis. 
The baobab displays gigantic masses of 
wood that have endured six thousand 
years; and the dragon-tree, “ embosomed in 
infinite silence,” recounts with speechless 
— the experiences of fifty centuries of 

ime. 

We have passed through the six regions of 
heat’s dominions, in which an ever-increasing 
warmth of temperature continually gives birth 
to a richer and more luxuriant vegetation. 
A more condensed but more laborious view 
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of the compelling influence of heat might be 
obtained in toiling up the colossal mountains 
of the tropics; from whose summit man 
is enabled to contemplate alike all the 
families of plants and the stars of the 
firmament. Here, the different climates, in- 
stead of being spread over the earth's sur- 
face, are ranged one above the other; and 
heat, watching over the accomplishment of 
its eternal ordinances, arbitrarily limits the 
succession of the forms of vegetation ; im- 
prisoning each within its proper zone of 
elevation, as on plain land they were confined 
within parallels of latitude. From these 
heights the eye wanders over all the climatal 
—— of vegetation piled one above the 
other; surveying at a single glance the 
feathery palm, the tree-fern with lace- 
like foliage, the oak, the alpine rose, 
the yellow wavy grass-fields, and the 
grey lichen. At their base flourish the 
banana of the south and the orange: 
the lofty peaks are clothed with lichens or 
with eternal snow. 

It is here that we most clearly recognise 
the imperial sway of heat over the vege- 
table kingdom, It was on the rocky walls 
and declivities of the Cordillera, that Hum- 
boldt first read the laws ‘of heat inde- 
libly inscribed, and demonstrated to us its 
potent influence in effecting the climatal dis- 
tribution of organic forms, and in altering the 
aspect of nature, It was a considerable step 
towards more perfect comprehension of this 
subject, when he connected with imaginary 
lines those points on the earth which enjoy 
the same mean temperature, and found that 
such “lines of equal heat” coincide with 
lines drawn to indicate the boundaries within 
which wheat, maize, rice, the vine, the olive, 
and other plants, are capable of successful cul- 
tivation. These lines of equal heat are far from 
being parallel to the equator; for local influences 
strongly affect the temperature of every part 
of the globe; but, to them closely cling the 
boundaries of vegetation, loyal to the laws 
of heat, and widely wandering from the paral- 
lels of latitude to follow accurately these 
devious lines which heat has traced for 
them; scorning the regular tracks which 
geographers have laid down. Nor does 
the plant dare to transgress this limitary 
legislation. 


This is the primal contract: these the laws 
Imposed by Nature: and by Nature’s Cause, 


Heat, however, is not the sole potentate 
by whose will the fashions of the earth’s 
apparel are determined. Minor tyrants en- 
force equally stringent limitations ; narrow- 
ing yet more the sphere of plant-existence, 
and the circle within which plant-migration 
is possible, One of these sub-regents, is soil. 
The plant indigenous to the chalky cliff, 
borne on the wings of the storm to a 
rocky granite headland, will as surely perish 
as the tropic shrub transported to an 
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arctic clime. The cause is found in the 
part which soil plays in ministering to the 
life of Plant. Nature has ordained that 
while heat shall control with undisputed 
sway the chemical changes by which the 


plant assimilates its food, and converts into | 


nourishment the raw material of its growth, 
the soil shall supply to each some earthy salt 
or mineral, different in every class of plants, 


but not the less essential to the life of the | 


individual. 
respect at the mercy of soil. 


Thus the plant is placed in this 


third silica. But, the soil does not every- 
where yield to the plant these neces 
sary conditions of its existence; and thus it 


of the earth. 
only live on turf soils, others in chalk soils, a 
third in land abounding in soda. It is espe- 
cially those plants which require an unusual 


ingredient, or a large proportion of a not un-| 


common salt, that are most curtailed in their 
wanderings by the power of soil. Thus 
tobacco, requiring twenty per cent of lime and 
magnesia is confined to a very few places ; 
and so the great sugar-producing species— 
abounding in iodine and soda, can flourish 
only in the sea. In the variety of its chemical 
character, soil finds the means of binding to 
special districts all the forms of vegetation. 
Additional resources are furnished by the 
differmg mechanical conditions of the earth. 
These have rendered it possible for soil to 
ordain to some plants a residence on broken 
rocks ; to others a dwelling in loose powdery 
sand, or rich clayed mould. Hence old Virgil 


sang, 


“ Not every plant on every soil may grow, 
The sallow-haunts, the watery ground and low, 
The marshes, alders: Nature seems t’ ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild ash’s reign, 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns, 
To shores the myrtles ; and to mounts, the vines.” 


Heat issues its orders that each class of plants 
shall confine their journeyings within fixed 
limits. The soil promulgates the decree, that 
even in its wanderings through the permitted 
space, the plant shall visit only certain locali- 
ties. Heat sways the fashion of the earth’s 
vegetable mantle in large regions of the 
earth. Soil determines how each portion 
shall be arranged, and where each floral 
decoration shall be fixed, bringing together 
plants of a similar nature, and arranging 
them in what botanists have termed social 
bands. 

These laws remain for ever changeless in 
their action. Simee the beginning of the 
world they have coerced all vegetable 
nature beneath a sway alike salutary and 
irresistible. Obedient to the laws of Heat, 
vegetation has throughout all earthly time 
advanced with the increase of tempera- 


For, while | 
one plant must obtain a certain amount | 
of lime, another requires potash, and a) 


ture, receded with its decrease. How great 
the changes thus effected, recorded his- 
tory can tell. But a few centuries ago 
| Iceland still enjoyed a moderate degree of 
heat, and then still shared in the culture of 
grain; but, with the departure of heat, 
wheaten crops have also fled, and with diffi- 
culty are some scanty ears of barley now cul- 
tivated. Clover, as if for eompensation, fiying 
from the dry summers of the south, has takea 
refuge in the moister north. Northern Ger- 
many has seen in the last eighteen centuries 
a most propitious change. The labour of 
man appears to have gradually conciliated 
the goodwill of Heat, by levelling forests 
and draining swamps, and cultivating the 





|of very great 


| ground; and, in a spot where Tacitus asserts 
is enabled despotically to impose a check on | 
the progress of the plant over the surface | 
Some classes of plants ean | 


that not even a cherry, much less a grape, 
would grow, the generous vine supplies a 
happier race with rich draughts of noble 
Rudesheimer. 

This, with many other cheering facts, 
should preserve in us the faith that it is 
within the vocation and powers of man, by 
availing himself of the all-powerful influences 
of heat and soil, to save Greenland from 
becoming an uninhabited waste of ice, or 
Palestine from degenerating into a desert,— 
everywhere, indeed, to resist the abasement of 
nature. 


MY CAVASS AND I. 


My Cavass is eminently a fine gentleman, 
The Greeks say that he walks like a 
lady in an interesting condition. I should 
be rather inclined to deseribe his gait as 
a tragedy stalk, like that of a tragedian 
power at the Victoria 
Theatre ; but this is merely a difference of 
opinion. A Cavass is a sort of body-guard or 
man-at-arms off duty, who is the indispen- 
sable appendage of an official personnes in 
the great kingdom to which I am accredited. 
I have a Cavass, therefore, because I am an 
official personage. I am Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s deputy assistant sub-vice consularagent 
at the island of Barataria. My former pro- 
fession was that of dancing-master at a ladies’ 
‘school. It was at my school that Lord 
| Charles Luckidown, eldest son of the almost 
|pauperised Earl of Strawtherby, met his 
| wife, the then Miss Plumbus, eldest daughter 
of Plumbus, the great tea-man of the firm of 
Plumbus, Chops, and Twigging, who died 
worth one million and a half sterling. This 
was why | was appointed, by the interest of 
Lord Charles, out of gratitude, when he 
got into Parliament, as deputy-assistant 
sub-vice consular agent to the island 
| above-mentioned ; and why the pasha and 
| barbarians of the place are made to tremble 
at my nod. It is also, probably, why I am 
not averse to nodding as often as an occa- 
| sion turns wp which admits of my doing so. 
| It is an instructive and refreshing sight to 
see me walk abroad with my Cavass. He 
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carries a stout stick, and he uses it with! 
singular diligence and vivacity on the heads | 
of all who eome between the wind and my | 
nobility. Being representative of a friendly 
power, I love to show the importance of my 
government, of my mission, and of myself. This 
is why I am preceded by a Cavass with a stout 
stick, whenever I appear among the base,com- 
mon,and popularof Barataria. My Cavassand 
Lare about on a par imour knowledge and fit- 
ness for the consular service, and we entertain 
very much the same idea of the duties which 
have devolved wpon us. We cherish a con- 
viction that they may be briefly summed up 
in a frequent and vigorous use of the stout 
stick. We are not fond of arguing. We 
eonsider truth and diseussion as « mere 
useless disturbance of our opinions on this | 
or on any other subject ; and it is but justice | 
to us to add, that our opinions are those of 
the majority of Levant consuls. 

Tam not a Levant consul, but I am a sort 
of apology for one ; and I live in the halo of | 
that glory which surrounds my august and 
potent chief. My Cavass and I have almost 
absolute power over the liberties and comfort 
of the whole population of Barataria, and it 
comprises nearly eighty thousand souls. This 
power was secured in a very striking and | 
agreeable manner by my predecessor (Lord | 
Fitztoady Stewart's favourite sister's son) in 
a dispute about the right of a Maltese sailor 
to knock somebody down, and to receive com- 

for the damage done to his 
The pasha did 


a 

nuckles on the. occasion. 
not seem to be clear-witted on the subject ; 
for, although heisa gentle dignified old person | our power only stops short of hanging people; 


enough, he is rather slow. My predecessor, 
therefore, whose name was Podger, took 
advantage of the arrival of a British man-of- 
war to enlighten his understanding, and 
to quicken his motions. Podger and the 
commander condescended to pay a visit to 
the governor in person. “Tell him,” roared 
Podger tohisdragoman, who fortunately could 
not speak English ; “ tell him he is a brute, | 
a beast, a lout, a barbarian, a brigand, a 
cheat, a scoundrel ; and that. unless he pays 
for my subject’s knuckles, which have been 
injured by the jaw-bone of the misereant who 
is cursed by his rule, we will batter his 
town about his ears. Tell him this; tell 
him this!” And then Podger, aware of 
his interpreter’s deficiency, made a sound 
as if of cannon, and thrust his beard (a 
remarkably fine beard) within a short space 
of the pasha’s nose. That reverend old 
gentleman, comprehending the actions of the 
deputy-assistant. vice-consular Podger better 
than his words, began to tremble. He had 
strength enough to out; a request, how- 
ever, that his life might be spared ; and a 
Penge arrerenstion that he would do any- 

ing or anybody it might please Podger to 
have done. By Bony] word “tara” 
however (which signifies money), and the 
frequent use of his beard, and some com- 
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plicated digital arithmetic, the pasha was 


made at last to understand that Podger in- 
sisted on receiving compensation for “his 
subject’s” knuckles in money. It is needless 
to add that money was. paid; and I should 
like to hear of the quiet, gemtle, dignified old 
pasha ever bringing anything to a wrangle 
again with a representative of any future 
assistant sub-vice-consular agent of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, at the Island of Barataria. 

Indeed, what with the consequence as- 
sumed by me and my Cavass, as well as the 
consuls, and the assistants, and sub-vices, 
of the other protecting’ powers, together with 
each special and particular Cavass of each 
and every of these extremely amiable foreign 
officials, the pasha of Barataria has mighty 
little consequence of his own left. He is 
generally obliged to sing small, to use a mild 
and familiar expression. He is considered 
rather in the light of a bell-rope for angry 
consular agents to pull at than anything else; 
and whenever they want anything which 
ought not to be granted, he is pulled until 
he tingles sufficiently to cause what is wanted 
to be brought. 

My Cavass and I are perfectly above the 
jurisdiction of the barbarians among whom 
we live. We pay neither taxes nor respect 
to anybody, and treat the world im general 
from the extreme height of owr grandeur 
with condigm indignity. There is nobody 
who could be found bold enough to make 
any observation to us; for we are our own 
parliament, judges, jury, police, and execu- 
tioners. We cannot hang, to be sure ; but 


although, if once we were to get seriously 


|out of humour, we might scourge, and cuff, 


and make things so desperately uncom- 
fortable to the people in general, as to oecasion 
a wholesale transportation. 

My Cavaas and I are accustomed to be 

treated with distinectionim consequence of these 
powers and attributes. When we deign to go 
and show off our ill-temper to the loeal autho- 
rities, we imsist. that horses and proper 
attendants shall be sent to fetch us. When 
we are visited by meaner people, we expect 
that they will acknowledge the happiness of 
being admitted into our sublime presence by 
taking off their shoes, and ne Se dust 
from our shoes to their foreheads. e donot 
indeed receive tribute in momey ; but we 
take it out in adoration. Upon the whole, 
ae my Cavass and. I are rather more 
ocally absohite than the Emperor of Rus- 
sia ;, and woe to the abandoned wretch who 
declines to koo-too to us. We mark him 
down in our black books, amd he may un- 
derstand thenceforth that it would be m 
convenient to him to have any affair to settle 
with Her Britannic Majesty’s. deputy-assist- 
ant vice-consular a 

My Cavass has another important preroga- 
Gin tem which I am unhappily debarred. 
It is that of making British subjects. When 
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any of the natives of Barataria desire to 
cease the payment of taxes to their own| 
government, and the disagreeable nev gc A 
of submission to the laws of their land, 
they are apt to present themselves at the| 
D.A.S.V.C. office, and to express their wish | 
for a passport. I cannot speak Turkish, 
nor Greek, nor Italian, nor anything else but 
English and a few words of dog French, which 
my Cavass understands. I therefore refer 
to this functionary with the interrogatory, 
“ Anglaise sudjit?” “O Dios!” replies my | 
Cavass, laying his two hands by turn on his 
heart and his head. I understand this as an 
affirmative answer. Some papers are then 
presented to me which I cannot read. One 
of them I suppose to be a certificate of the 
applicant’s baptism in some British posses- 
sion. I know that there are no means by 
which such a document can be recognised 
with certainty, even if genuine. I know 
that it bears no stamp nor official mark 
of any kind as it ought to do. Iam there- 
fore more or less indifferent ; and create by 
my sign manual the law-breaker a subject of 
Her Majesty, exempt from his native . taxes, 
his native bastinado, and may be from his 
native bowstring. Thus another British sub- 
ject is made, and another national affront is 
offered to a weary and helpless ally of Her 
Britannic Majesty. I believe that British- 
subject-making forms a recognised portion 
of the revenues of my Cavass. 

For the rest, my Cavass and I are by no 
means bad sort of people. I was an excellent 
dancing-master, and a very decent member 
of society before I was sent to Barataria vice 
Podger (promoted, in consequence of his father 
having lent money to young Fitztoady, who 
was a wild lad before he came into the 
pee More power than is good for them 

as turned the heads of all official personages 
in Barataria; it has also turned mine. Perhaps 
if my head had been a little stronger, 
it would not have been turned quite so 
much ; but it would probably have been 
turned more stiffly, so it does not much 
matter. I am not too inflated or too stupid to 
see that I am merely a person whose official | 
existence in a responsible post should be im- 





ssible ; in other respects I am a nonentity. 
f I had been otherwise, the dignified official, 
who appoints all the servants on this esta- 
blishment, would never have thought of me | 
for a moment. My respected chief desires, 
like another Atlas, to carry the world 
entirely upon his own shoulders. And if, 
though a hale old gentleman, he is not quite 
strong enough for such a burden, this fact 
is more perceptible to others than to him- 
self. One thing is also quite certain, 
that he would sooner let his burden fall 
and smash it, as he has done before now, 
than receive any sort of assistance, advice, 
or counse] from his nearest blood or official 
connection. I am not the less a mighty 
man at Barataria ; and I know that so long 
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}as I do nothing which ought to be done, I 


shall preserve the regard and good-will of 
my diplomatic sovereign. I know that by 
neglecting all serious duties, I have every- 
thing to hope from his patronage ; while if I 
were ever to display the smallest activity, he 
would infallibly ruin me. 

My Cavass is conscious of these sentiments 
on my part ; and he therefore carefully keeps 
from me all persons who are likely to break 
in, with troublesome projects or informa- 
tion, upon that tranquillity which is essential 
to the dignity of a deputy-assistant, sub- 
vice-consular agent of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The conse- 
quence is that I know no more of what is 
going on within ten —_ of my house, 
than I do of the immediate affairs of Bok- 
hara or Samarcand. My chief is fond 
of finding things out for himself; and if I 
were once to break in upon his animated 
labours by an indiscreet communication, I 
might as well be officially dead. The affairs 
of the world have been going on (I 
hear) also far too pleasantly lately for 
correct information to be of use to anybody; 
and there is notking I admire more in my 
august superior than his determined and 
consistent antipathy to new ideas. 

And now, respected public, farewell until 
quarter-day. You have read enough about 
me and my Cavass to understand that we 
are an ornament to the good old sleepy 
service to which we belong. We aim at the 
highest merit which that service recognises ; 
the merit — officially speaking — of doing 
nothing. I can lay my hand on my heart 
and declare most conscientiously that, in 
that respect, I do my duty thoroughly. Hence, 
I am in hourly expectation of having my 
services—that is my-forbearance—rewarded 
with promotion. My Cavass lives in a 
similar hope. You will therefore pay proper 
respect to us, But there your business 
with us ends. We are willing indeed to 
receive your money, but we wish to hear 
nothing further about you. A word in your 
ear, therefore :—If ever you should make a 
tour in the East, I would very poy. advise 
you as a prudent man to keep out of the way 
of me and my Cavass. 
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